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RADICALISM. 


In American politics the word Radical is as 
terrible as Robespierre or Jacobin in French his- 
tory. It marks a distinction in the republican 
party similar to those which afflicted the old 
whig party in its last years, and hastened its 
dissolution. Ultra whigs were as odious in their 
time os are radical republicans now. But the 
republican party itself is only a cross between 
the “ ultra whig” end the political abolitionists 
of that period. And the “ radical” republicans 
now seem likely to hybridize with the one-idea 
abolitionists of this day, and afflict the country 
with another hermaphrodite organization to re- 
cast the government on the basis of malehood 
suffrage and citizenship. Certainly if the banns 
of such a matrimony are not very soon celebra- 
ted, it will not be the fault of this class of abo- 
litionists. For, availing themselves of a sort of 
leap year privilege, they are earnestly wooing 
the few radical republicans whose principal, 
peculiar virtue is to be loudest in demanding 
the impeachment of the President. As though 
he, and not that frightful republican rottenness 
(growing ever worse and worse) which placed 
him where he is, were the only obstacle to peace 
and lasting national prosperity. It has always 
been a fatal weakness in human society to sup- 
pose that, by punishing one, or the few whom it 
adjudges chief of sinners, its own safety and 
salvation would be secured ; without ever dream- 
ing that these few are but the crest on the great 
billows of iniquity that sweep the coast. 

But what is this ogre in our politics, crowned 
king of terrors, to all timid souls? The demo- 
cracy include the whole republican party under 
the general name of “radicals.” The party it- 
self, like the old whig party, repudiates such 
classifying, and divides itself into radical and 
conservative. For instance, the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser , disdaining any cousinship 
however remote, to the radicals, says : 

The Creator opened a wide gulf between the while and 
black races, giving to each a country. And while we 
would do all that is just and proper in atonement tor the 
wroDgs inflicted upon the freedman, we will not be a 
party to any scheme, whether prompted by radicals in 
politics or fanatics in religion, which confounds colors 
and mixes races. 

This is solemnly uttered in rebuke of what is 
considered the radical policy, that would make 
equal voters in the South (not in the North) of 
black men and white. But had this devout 
editor been as scrupulous about “mixture of 
colors and races” thirty or forty years ago, when 
he was a leader in the old whig party, he migh^ 
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have been spared his present mortification, and 
saved the country from calamity that half a cen- 
tury cannot restore. Was there ever such con- 
founding of colors and races as in the slavery at 
the South? such utter defiance of all whole- 
some rule of man, or law of*God? Every sixth 
house a brothel 1 Every sixth woman a victim 
of legalized lust! Not one lawful marriage 
among all the millions of slaves! Not one! 
And neither law, public opinion, education nor 
religion to prevent a concubinage before which 
Mormonism might blush and Turkish seraglios 
be ashamed. The whig party supported the 
system. The democratic party did the same. 
So did the republican party, from the day of its 
birth till the sun of the system set in blood. 
The government in every department was its 
shield and buckler. And the church North, 
South, East, West, in every great popular de- 
nomination, organization and society, sanctified 
it in the name of the Bible and the so-called, 
Christian religion! If this healthy horror of 
conglomerate races had broken out long ago on 
the surface of the venerable editor of the Ad- 
\ vertiser, he and the nation might have been 
spared much of the present grief, and myriads | 
of slaves a perdition of woes. 

But this is wandering from the business, in 
hand. The Advertiser was pretending to repudiate 
the placing of Gov. Fenton, a radical republican, 
as Vice-President on the ticket with Gen. Grant. 
The radical republicans at first pretended to be 
opposed to Grant, as not in favor of equality of 
races. They were eloquent in their demand for 
colored suffrage, especially at the South. But 
now, though Gen. Grant is well known to be 
opposed to the measure, all radical scruples are 
overcome for the sake of party success, as the 
Advertiser well knew would be the case all the 
while. And Gen. Grant is to be the whole party 
nomination as by spontaneous combustion. 

Such are the tricks and strategey of party 
leaders to deceive the people. The masses of 
the people earnestly, honestly, it may be sel- 
fishly, desire the wisest and best policy to be 
adopted to ensure a speedy and lasting peace. 
They know their own personal and family in- 
terests require it. For that alone are they 
whigs, republicans, democrats, or neither. And 
by far the most dangerous men are those 
radicals who deceive them. They may not 
be the worst men. Indeed, they may be the 
best ; and the better men they are, the greater 
but the more deadly, their influence. Sumner 
denouncing slavery as a hydra-headed barbar- 
ism, and kindling all the honest horror of con- 
scientious men against it ; the Tribune demand- 
ing justice, suffrage and citizenship for the 
freedmen year after year, and educating its 
readers up to seeing, feeling , knowing its justice — 
and then both Sumner and Tribune conspiring 
with demagogues and diabolians to elect presi- 
dents well known to be in deadly hostility to all 
these righteous requirements — these are our only 
real sources of danger. And more frightful 
still becomes that danger when the old sohool 


abolitionists lend the weight of their names and 
utterances to such men. As we read the stat- 
utes of the moral universe, the responsibility if 
not the guilt of such persons must outweigh 
that of all the nation beside. p. p* 


THE BEATITUDES OF IMPEACHMENT. 

The N. Y. Tribune, in a long article, enu- 
merates the almost millennial blessedness to flow 
from impeaching the President. First, it de- 
clares, Impeachment is Peace ; second, is Re- 
construction ; third, is the supremacy of the 
Law ; fourth, the trinmph of Republican Insti- 
tutions. About all this desirable consumma- 
tion “The Revolution’' is in doubt The 
Tribune's cry of peace, peace, when there was 
no p^ace, no peace possible, has been heard be- 
fore. Not even the bailing of Jeff. Davis helped 
the matter. Impeaching Davis’s chief accom- 
plice in# rebellion, in the war, through the war,' 
and since the war, though made President by 
the Tribune and its party, Wilkes Booth co-oper- 
ating, will not help it. 

Reconstruction too must all be done after im- 
peachment, or never. And as to the “ supre- 
macy of law ” and the “ triumph of republican in- 
stitutions,” what will become of them, in the 
Tribune's apprehension, and of the country too, 
should the impeachment after all prove a fail- 
ure? 

More than Andrew Johnson should be im- 
peached. Let the Tribune impeach itself and 
8e t an example of contrition and humility. 
Let Congress impeach itself for waste of three 
years and milli ons of money in thp most shoddy 
legislation the world ever beheld. Let the ie- 
publican party impeach itself for electing An- 
drew Johnson, when the land was quaking with 
secession, rebellion, and .Revolution. Let the 
people impeach themselves for allowing the 
slave system through almost a century to over- 
shadow them, more deadly in its influences than 
all the Upas groves of Java. Let the nation 
learn justice and judgment, and lay its founda- 
tions on the rock of eternal right-on liberty, 
equality, brotherhood ; knowing no distinctions 
in class, color, race, or sex ; respecting intelli- 
gence, virtue, loyalty, patriotism in whomso- 
ever iound ; and then, no matter what becomes 
of impeachment, Andrew Johnson or of Jefferson 
Davis, the honor and the throne of heaven are 
pledged that we shall become a joy among all 
peoples, a name and a praise throughout the 
earth. _____ PR 

Earnestness. — George Fox used to say that 
every Quaker should shake the earth for twenty 
miles around. Dr. Cheever says George Francis 
Train is stirring two nations, three thousand 
miles apart The Round Table is seldom nearer 
right than in this : 

Lack of earnestness la almost the chief characteristic 
of modern society. One is struck by nothing so much 
as by the apparent absence of settled conviction, of far- 
reaching purpose, in the majority of those around him. 
We live in to-day Mid ior to-day only ; the past is dead to 
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us, the future is unborn. And because we have no 
memories, we have no aspirations ? the present is no- 
thing, and it is the present only that we believe in or 
care for. 

WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


GREAT MEETING OF THE NATIONAL REFORM UNION 
IN MANCHESTER — A WOMAN OFFERS A RESOLU- 
TION *MTT) TUMULTUOUS CHEERS— HON. JACOB 
BRIGHT, M.P., ELOQUENTLY SUPPORTS IT. 

Tint Manchester Examiner and Times of Feb- 
ruary 12 contains a long report, of a great 
meeting of the National Reform Union held in 
the Manchester Town Hall, on the 11th of Feb- 
ruary. Delegates from almost all parts of the 
country attended, including many eminent men, 
members of Parliament and others. The names 
of several lady members are also reported, some 
of whom took active part in the proceedings. 
Mr . George Wilson, President of the Associ- 
ation, occupied the chair, and made an able and 
encouraging address on the present and pro- 
spective conditions of the association. A large 
number of important letters were received by 
the conference, apologizing for absence and 
offering suggestions for its consideration. 

The Chairman said that, in opening the business of 
the conference, he might take the Opportunity of con- 
gratulating those who were present at the inauguration 
of the Reform Union on the success which had hitherto 
attended their labors. To those of them who, like him- 
self, were present at the first meeting at Leeds which led 
to the formation of that Union, the success which had 
attended the movement mast be signallytgratifying. 
(Hear, hear.) If anything in the world at that time could 
look more out of place, more inopportune, or less likely 
to succeed, than the reform agitation, ceitainly the 
period which was then selected by the working men of 
Leeds was of thit character. Well, they had Been great 
changes since then. They formed their association on 
ths basis of such an extension of the franchise as should 
confer the parliamentary suffrage in counties and bor- 
oughs on every male person, householder or lodger, 
rated or liable to be rated for the relief of the poor. 
This was a more extended franchise than household suf- 
frage pure and simple. It proposed to take the rate- 
book — not the payment of rates — (cheers), as a qualifi- 
cation simply because it contained the register of every 
householder, or every occupier ol a warehouse, or of 
lodgers, where lodgers were rated ; and as this offered 
the simplest end best basis for a register, the gentlemen 
who assembled at the Crown and Anchor, in London, 
after a two days’ discussion, agreed to adopt the propo- 
sition. (Hear, hear.) It was remarkable that, after all 
the struggles on this question, and the variety of opin- 
ions which had been expressed, somehow or other the 
House of Commons hacl slid very nearly into the prin- 
ciples laid down at the meeting in London. (Hear, hear.) 
***** 

They had held more than a thousand meetings at 
which ths subject had been discussed and of which 
oopions reports had appeared in the papers ; and if this 
were not convincing evidence of the success of their 
labors, at all events with the work they tyul in hand, he 
did not know what other evidence they could produce. 
They had had great and powerful allies, whose aid they 
did not grudgingly acknowledge— men in the House of 
Commons who were determined that this question 
should no longer rest. 

* * * * * 

He believed it was a duty to press this question 
again before the country, not seeking to abuse those 
who were disposed to serve it, standing faithfully and 
steadily by those leaders who had never deserted it, and 
relying on the intelligence of the people, that the great 
measure which was inaugurated in 1832, by Earl Russell, 
which had been passed through many stages, should 
when it was finally concluded be handed over to the 
country as the greatest act of legislation in modern 
times. (Loud applause.) 

Among the resolutions presented wgs the fol- 
lowing by Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P,, brother of 
John Bright, M.P., which he very ably sup- 
ported : • 

This conference considers it the duty of Reformers 
everywhere to demand and put forth renewed efforts to 
obtain— lab The repeal of the ratepaying clauses, 2d. 


The abolition of the representation of minorities. 3d. 
The assimilation of the county to the borough franchise. 
4th. The protection of the voter by means of the ballot. 
5th. A just and equitable redistribution of seats, in pro- 
portion to population and property. 6th. The shorten- 
ing of the duration oi parliament to three years. 

On the fourth proposition, voting by ballot, 
as the only means of protecting the poor at the 
polls from being intimidated and overborne by 
the more powerful classes, he said : 

He had a note the other day, he supposed in common 
with every member of Parliameift, from Mr. Glynne, re- 
questing his presence in the House of Commons on a 
particular day, and stating that the Chancellor oi the Ex- 
chequer was to give notice of a measure to provide for 
the prevention of corrupt practices at parliamentary elec- 
tions. Supposing Mr. Disraeli, or somebody else much 
cleverer than he — for it would take somebody muob 
cleverer than he was to do away with corrupt practices 
by any mode which )ie was likely to adopt— (cheers) — 
supposing Mr. Disraeli accomplished all he professed to 
be willing to accomplish, would the matter end there ? 
This talk about corrupt practices said nothing about in- 
timidation and positive theft. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) 
Jo his mind it was rather less dishonorable to buy a vote 
than it was to put pressure upon a man and to seize that 
vote, and to say “ It is mine,” when it was not. (Hear, 
hear.) Therefore, they wanted the ballot. They had 
had in this country high-class legislation long euough. 
(Hear, hear.) In his opinion, high-class legislation had 
failed. If they lotoked at Ireland, it had failed. (Hear, 
hear.) If they looked at the condition of the people, 
whether in large towns, taking the humblest of them 
and looking at their moral, intellectual, and social posi- 
tion, or in agricultural counties, or in the great metro- 
polis, there were 10,000 proofs that nigh- class legislation 
had failed in this country. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) 
But they could cot, for generations to come, escape that 
legislation except by the ballot. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) 
Ireland sent a large number of members to the House of 
Commons ; but what with the landlord, and what with 
the priest, there was no man in Ireland could vote freely. 
(Hear, hear, and cheers ) In the argncultura! districts 
men could not vote freely ; the laborer, of course, if he 
were enfranchised now, would have no chance, but even 
the independent farmer had no opportunity of voting. 
(Hear, hear.) Let it not he supposed that coercion was 
confined to landlords. He did not doubt that in manu- 
facturing towns they might find coercion on the part of 
large millowners. (Hear, hear.) He had met it, and was 
^s willing to reprove it in that direction as he would be 
in any other. (Cheers.) It appeared to him that they 
had done little yet in the way of reform. 

Miss Wilson, a member of the conference from Man- 
chester, moved amid loud cheers that this conference is 
of opinion that no householder rated for the relief of the 
poor ought to be excluded from the franchise. 

Mr. Carrier (Burslem) seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., said that, on looking at the 
constitution of the National Reform Union, he found 
that its first object was stated to he “ to obtain each an 
extension of the franchise as shall confer the parliament- 
ary suffrage in counties and boroughs on every male 
person, householder or lodger, rated or liable to be rated 
for the relief of the poor. *’ But he supported the resolu- 
tion ; because this Reform Union was not at any rate a 
household suffrage association unless it could admit the 
resolution which had been moved by Miss Wilson. 
(Cheers.) . He did not know that this conference could 
do anything more than recommend in a matter of this 
kind. It could not altar the rules oi the association ; 
but he hoped that one word might some day he struck 
out of this paragraph of the constitution of the union, 
namely, the word “male.” (Hear, hear.) He regarded 
this as an important practical question. He saw Mr. 
Lings, the secretary to the overseers of Manchester, the 
other day, and had the curiosity to ask him how many 
female householders he thought (here were in Manches- 
ter. Mr. Lings did not know ; but he estimated that 
there was probably one in 7. At the next election they 
were told that there would be probably 60,000 male 
voters in Manchester ; and therefore, if the female 
householders were one in 7, there would be some 7,000 
female householders In Manchester. (Hear, hear.) He 
could not tell why these female householders should be 
excluded from the vote. (Hear.) He had heard a good 
many things called arguments in favor of their exclusion, 
but he n^yer saw that any one of them had any reason 
or any strength in it, (Hear,) Whatever Rad been said 
with respect to the rights of men, he thought, applied 
equally to women. (Hear.) They had been speaking of 
the county householders, and said that they should have 
the same rights ss the borough householders. How was 


it that women householders had not the same right as 
male householders ? They often said that no class ever 
got- justice or fair government unless that particular 
class had its equal proportion of political power. He 
believed that, whether distinction of sox made distinc- 
tion of class, or difference of social position made dis- 
tinction of class, women would never have their fair 
status in thin free country until they had political power. 
Many questions of property required to be dealt with, 
and never would be dealt with properly until women 
had the political influence they sought to obtain. When 
they considered the many barriers pat against women in 
their endeavors to get into different professions and 
businesses, and to follow careers such as undoubtedly 
they ought to follow ; if they looked at these things thej 
would see at once that the path of women would be very 
much smoother, and their chances in life very much 
greater, if they had this political power they sought to 
obtain* (Hear, hear, and cheers.) 

The Chairman said he did not object to the resolution 
in principle, but the constitution of -this association was 
defined in the first rule, and these rules were settled 
after a conference ol two days in London, and after very 
animated discussions. He presided over that confer- 
ence, and he must say that he never heard principles 
discussed more fully or with greater ability. The end 
of it was that there was a compromise adopted, and this 
union was the result of that oompropoise. He was not 
quite aware whether it would now be competent to alter 
the constitution of the Union, but it could not be done 
without notice of such an intention on the part of the 
proposer, so that every member of the Union might be 
tally aware ol it (Hear.) 

* * * * * 

Under these circumstances, however greatly the sym- 
pathies of tke meeting might ran with Miss Wilson— 
(lou(l cheers), however far the sympathies of the meet- 
ing might go with the resolution— (cheers), or however 
greatly the advocates of Female Suffrage might be benefit- 
ed by the able speech of Mr. Bright he felt that all 
Miss Wilson could secure by passing the resolution had 
been secured by the way in which it had been treated by 
the meeting. (Hear, hear.) He therefore advised MIsb 
W ilson not to press him to another decision on the sub- 
ject 

Miss Wilson said that in lhese circumstances she had 
pleasure in withdrawing the resolution. ( Cheer £.) 

Three cheers were then given for Miss Wilson, the 
majority of the meeting rising to their feet and “ hip, 
hip, hurrah-ing ” enthusiastically. 

On the motion of Mr. Ashworth, seconded by Mr. 
Cooper, a vote of thanks was given to the chairman, and 
the conference broke np. 

This article is already extended beyond onr 
ordinary ct&tom, but the following remarks by 
the editor of the Manchester Examiner and Times 
on the proceedings of the Conference, especially 
on the herojc part borne by Miss Wilson, will 
be read with deep interest. The Examiner and 
Times is not only among the most liberal, but 
also the most able and widely circulated of the 
British journals : 

A doubly irregular incident occurred in connection 
with the Conference of the National Reform Union yes- 
terday. A lady addressed the meeting, and, as if that 
were not of itself a sufficiently astounding innovation, 
the object of her address was to claim for all household- 
ers, women included, the right to vote. Compared with 
' the other speeches. Miss Wilson’s was the briefest, and 
therefore the wittiest. She disposed at once by a rare 
example of an adverse argument sometimes drawn from 
the alleged loquacity of her sex, and proved how com- 
pletely it is within their power, whenever they choose, to 
use the tongue discreetly. 

******* 

We shall hear of Miss Wilson again. Of that there can 
be no doubt The women are bent upon winning, and 
we prediot that they will win. Our confidence in this 
result is derived from a conviction that they have a good 
case, and that the arguments they urge can only be fairly 
met by conceding their clafcns. Strictly speaking, the 
question has nothing to do with Woman’s Rights any 
more than with Men’s Rights. The Legislature has fixed 
the conditions of the franchise, dealing with it onpnrely 
political grounds, and household suffrage is now, for 
boroughs, the electoral law of the nation. Under this 
law, as it stands, seven thousand women in Manchester 
wonld be enabled to vote if they were of the other sex, 
hut their claims are set aside because they are women. 
Is this politically just? We say that representation and 
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taxation should go together. These women pay taxes, 
and are not represented. We say that where a person is 
at the head of a household, maintaining it by his indus- 
try, paying way— including ra*es and taxes — a proof 

of political ability is afforded which justifies the state in 
bestowing upon him the franchise. These women do 
all this in the face of many social disadvantages, over- 
coming difficulties which men have not to encounter, 
and therefore giving, case for case, even higher proof 
of political capacity ; yet we set aside our theory, and 
stultify our arguments rather than permit them to vote. 
It will be said that they are virtually represented by the 
other sex. This theory of virtual representation was 
urged till last year as a reason for withholding the fran- 
chise from working men, and we. know how it is dealt 
with. We can understand how the theory of virtual re- 
presentation can be applied to married women, who, if 
the reports of election committees tell the truth, often 
enjoy the lion's share in disposing of their husband’s 
vo+e ; but it is a mere figure of speech to talk of the vir- 
tual representation oi women who are themselves the 
heads of households, and who rank as separate units in 
the state. As regards them, our present system is one 
of sheer usurpation and injustice, and is capable of no 
vindication except on grounds which lie outside of the 
domain of politics. It will be said perhaps that the in- 
terests of all the women in the realm will be sufficiently 
cared for by securing the interests of all the men. Is 
this true? So far from being true, it is notorious that on 
many questions, including heirship, settlements, mar- 
riage, divorce, the guardianship of children, and last, 
though not least, education, the interests of the two 
sexes are not, or at least have not been treated as if they 
were, identical. These questions are dealt with by Par- 
liament; is it not right that women should be allowed 
some voice in selecting the men who are to make laws 
affecting on so many points their dearest Interests as 
members of society? Traced to the bottom, all reason- 
ing adverse to the political claims of women to be heard 
on such subjects rests on theories not distinguish- 
able in principle from those which have held rule for 
ages in the mountains of Circassia, in the slave markets 
of Constantinople, and on the plantations of the Southern 
States of America. We fear it would not be too extreme 
to speak of “ emancipation ” in connection with the 
condition of women over a very large extent of English 
society. In the innumerable cases to which we refer, 
the remedy is not to be found in acts of Parliament. 
The first step is education ; but, in addition to this, and 
beyond it, lies the development of feminine character in 
its social and political relations. If the households of 
the land are to produce good citizens for the next gener- 
ation. it is desirable that wives and mothers should 
know what citizenship means, and they cannot know 
this without becoming qualified to feel an interest in 
public questions. It is easy to speak of the frivolity of 
women, of the concentration of their thoughts on petty 
cares and small ambitions ; they are what society has 
made them. We believe that it would be an incalcula- 
ble gain to the nation if women igre- trained from 
childhood to look beyond the narrcflpjjfnfoutine of do- 
mestic life, and to comprehend within the range of their 
sympathies the great secular and religious movements 
bf the world. Let no curmudgeon of a husband fancy 
that the distaff will be neglected, or that bis supremacy 
will be in danger. If his rule is worth anything it will 
succeed best with enlightened subjects. 


WHAT THE PRESS THINKS OF US. 


From the Kansas Patriot. 

The Paper fob the Times.— We are gratified to find 
on our table Susan B. Anthony’s now paper, “The 
Revolution.’* Its leading object and idea is the enfran- 
chisement of women, though it advocates everything of 
a progressive character. It endorses Geo. Francis 
Train's greenback theory, and claims to be the organ of 
the “ National Party of New America.” Its motto is “ Prin- 
ciple, not Policy; Individual Rights and Responsibilities.” 
The typography of the paper is unexceptionable and the 
reading matter is racy, bold, entertaining, able and in- 
structive. It is printed in book form, sixteen pages to 
the number. A volume of it will mase a valuable book 
for the friends of impartial suffrage to possess. It will 
be a rich storehouse from which to glean facts, figures 
and statistics to make and clinch suffrage arguments. 
We wish every friend of impartial suffrage in Kansas 
would subscribe for the paper and preserve the num- 
bers. It will prove to be a valuable aid to the cause 
when the question of enfranchising our disenfranchised 
classes is again brought before the people — as it cer- 
tainly will be at no distant dav. 


The Patriot is edited by L. S. Pronty, of Bur- 
lington, Kansas, one of the noble workers in our 
cause, who led off in one of the most splendid 
conventions ‘we had in all Kansas — two thou- 
sand people, with a band of music, in a beautiful 
grove, a warm, pleasant day in October. It was 
an occasion never to be forgotten. 

From the Manhattan Independent 

v The Revolution.” — We hive received two oopies of 
the above named paper, and we hail its advent with joy. 
It is the pioneer in a great work— nothing less than a 
radical revolution in, at least our own political and so- 
cial life. It begins this great work in an able manner, 
and with vastly greater promise of speedy success than 
the pioneer of the revolution against slavery began less 
than forty years since. 

“ The Revolution ” is edited with rare ability, and is 
filled with burning thoughts upon the living issues of 
the present hour, those that are to enter the great con- 
flicts of the near future. We urge upon our readers the 
importance of being well posted in regard to these mat- 
ters. And to this end we urge them to subscribe ior 
“The Revolution.” One hundred copies, at least, 
8 hould be taken at this office. , 

We had the pleasure of meeting the noble 
brothers, Messrs. Pillsbury, who publish this 
paper, and staying under their hospitable roof 
in Kansas. We met no truer, nobler men than 
they in all onr travels. We shall long remem- 
ber our pleasant visit in Manhattan, and the 
men and women we met there. We hope Judge 
Humphrey and Senator Green read “ The Devo- 
lution.” We shall never forget the dash and 
daring of Mrs. Humphrey, her equestrian skill 
in driving over the prairies that dark, rainy 
night we left Manhattan, nor her strong faithin 
the good time coining. With so many able 
men as we met all through that state, why does 
Kansas make so poor a figure in Washington ? 

From the Ladies’ Repository/ 

We have received the new paper, called “ The Revo- 
lution,” published in the interests of the Woman Suf- 
frage movement. It has for its editors two well-known 
and able writers, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and 
Parker Pillsbury. Its financial agent is a womaiTof rare 
business capacity— Miss Susan B. Anthony — and we are 
glad to -have a woman in that position. We hope the 
enterprise will secure the snocess which the unques- 
tioned talent of its editors, and the indomitable perse- 
verance of its publisher, deserve. 

Thank yon, dear lady ; may we find you in 
our company as we travel through the land, 
both doing our best to exalt the standard of 
American womhanhood, and increase the circu- 
lation of one another. We have seen your 
pleasant face often in our ‘Novels through dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

• From the Ambassador. 

William Lloyd Garrison writes " The Revolution ”— 
the new organ of Female Suffrage — a faithful letter in 
regard to its sad mistake in accepting as an ally one of 
the most notorious mountebanks of the day. It is often 
said that neither sex can readily see the character of the 
other ; that men are imposed upon by Women whom all 
women would at once see in their true light ; that wo- 
men are often imposed upon by men whom all men see 
through at a glance. It cannot be that twenty intelligent 
men in the community fail to see, what all good men see 
to deplore, that the worthy and accomplished women 
who control “ The Revolution” have made a sad mistake 
in making their paper a mouthpiece ior that buffoon — 
George Francis Train. In time, Mrs. Stanton and Miss 
Anthony will learn that in his scathing letter Mr. Garri- 
son has been their friend. 

We consider the man who advocates our cause 
now, when we need help, who has spoken for ns 
through nine states in the union, helped us to 
establish a paper, and is now advertising it the 
world over, more valuable to us than those 
who give advice and do nothing. It would have 
been a sadder mistake if we had chosen to have 
had neither Train or “The Revolution” to 
spread our opinions, and thus been without a 
mouthpiece. 


The American Presbyterian says “ The Revolution,” 
Miss Anthony’s new paper, smacks too strongly of 
“Train oiL** It wisely adds : “That embodiment ui:d 
exaggeration of all oar national weaknesses and foDi. a 
had better be left at rest.” 

A free use of oil is necessary to safe revolu- 
tion of all kinds of machinery, and we who 
watch the motion 6f our wheels find we have 
none too much. We are using “ Train oil ” just 
now because that is cheaper than any othei, 
even though we import it at onr own Expense. 
If Train is the embodiment of all onr national 
weaknesses and follies, we wonder Victoria 
did not put him in the British Museum instead of 
prison. Perhaps she thinks there is “ method 
in his madness.” 


TEMPERANCE 


BY J. P. BOOT, M.D. 

Intemperance is a passion, an appetite, a habit, a 
stimulation ; in its effects upon society, s stream with a 
multiplicity of souroes, little springs, brooklets, rivulets, 
creeks, all finally losing themselves in one vast swollen 
river, surging through the land, carrying on its turbid 
bosom the wrecks of homes and heart?. Who can stop 
its mighty flow? who cad stem its awiul current? who 
can dry its fiery billows? On its seething, foaming, 
maddening, onward wildly rushing waste of elements, 
tormenting thick, are strewn the corpses of our deer 
ones, the mangled, bleeding forms we loved — ah ! still 
are loving as no other hearts can know ; and while our 
hands wring in anguish and our hearts are wrung 
with deeper woes — while our eyes are blinded with their 
weeping, and our voioes hoarse with crying for some 
rescuing help to draw the drifting shoreward, they 
onward move. Oh ! God t will this be ever so ? Is my 
piotnre truthful? Nol Its shades are light, too light 
for truth, for wto can paint the soul’s agony ? Can pen 
or pencil sketch a mother’s love ? Can canvas show a 
loving wife’s endearing heart-throbs ? Can you show 
me the portrait of a blasted hope ? Who can even minia- 
ture a withering, burning shame ? Ah 1 whose but God’s 
all-seeing eye has setn, in all its haggard, tattered, shat- 
tered, bOrrid, drivelling deformity a drunkard’s re- 
morse ? Dante’s hell, where dammed souls in molten 
steel do writhe, but faintly pictures horror compared 
with those of mortals with rum’s fatal delirium tossed. 
Sach is intemperance, such the legitimate results of 
stimulation. Now for the remedy. Physicians uso 
palliative and radical remedies. The former are intend- 
ed to smooth over, to guide along without much dis- 
turbance, usuall\ easy to give, generally easy to take. The 
latter strike at the root of the malady and exterminate 
the disease. Thus far we have boen using palliatives. 
Let us henceforth make clean, radical work. We have 
been fighting the monster intemperance at the wrong 
end. We have been standing along this mighty stream, 
hoping and praying on its banks and vainly endeavoring 
to save the drowning victims engulfed therein, all the 
time forgetting that while we were working with life- 
boats, throwing poles and ropes in our efforts to rescue 
our lost ones, that at the other end of the stream thous- 
ands by tens and hundreds were sporting, sipping, 
drinking, and plunging into the littie springs, brooklets, 
anti rivulets whioh go to make up the devouring flood, 
lorgetting that no mortal yet ever entered the final river 
without first wading in the shallow places near the supposed 
harmless springs. 

A million of people to-day are standing on the banks 
of the swollen flood, far beyond where ell the small 
streams have emptied, and with various devices, such 
as prohibitory laws, humane and bqpevoleut associa- 
tions, secret and open organizations, moral suasion, and 
a thousand and one operations dictated by kind hearts 
and willing hands, endeavoring to save from their terri- 
ble condition their fellow mortals ; while along most of 
the small inlets, into which every individual must enter 
before reaching the dark river, only here and there yon 
behold a beckoning hand or hear a warning voice. And 
in this connection a striking feature is noticeable, to 
wit : that those few lone ones who, with earnest wish 
and aching, longing heart would prevent the'en trance to 
the springs and small streams, and thus by their radical 
remedies avoid the influx to the destroying element, and 
thereby completely exterminate the evil, are loudest 
decried as impracticable flmatics 1 

Where are these springs found? Listen, earnest, 
honest heaSt, and I will tell you, and if you will earnestly 
and honestly investigate my theories you will agree with 
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me. These poisonoua springs are bubbling up in the 
home circle of almost every family in the laud ; first in 
the nursery, second at the table, third in the home sur- 
roundings of every neighborhood. In a large majority 
of cases the young immortal has hardly opened his or 
her wondering eyes in the new world, before, in their 
helplessness and parity, with nature craving only nature's 
ailment, they must be dosed by some kind though ig- 
norant nurse or heedless, stupid quack, with some stimu- 
lating nostrum or tea ; and thus the first seed is sown. 
Here at the very threshold of life is the beginning of 
one stream which empties into the black current we 
behold with horror. A little further along oomes in 
stronger teas, ooffees, condiments, and highly seasoned 
food at table, tobacoo in smoke and 44 cud," the long 
list of wines, beers, ciders, opium in its various forms. / 
hasheesh rum, gin, whiskey, brandy, etc., etc., a long 
list too numerous to mention, commencing with the 
milder stimulants and ending with the stronger. The 
stomach most needs be educated. The a, b, c must 
first be learned. The child must creep ere it runs, and 
when once on the road there is no trouble in continuing ; 
the difficulty is to stop. Mild teas and coffees, with milk 
and sugar to disguise the taste, prepare the way for 
stronger. When once the stomach has learned td use 
stimulants, it matters not what name they go by, it craves 
more ; the appetite once formed, must be fed by some- 
thing stronger ; the same stimulation soon (wears out 
and an addition must be made. The nursery intemper- 
ance gives place to the table ^stimulation ; "the teas and 
coffees for tobacco, cider, beer, wine, etc. ; these prepare 
the way for brandy, rum, gin, and whiskey straight, 
winding up with a drunkard's grave. The old toper's 
stomach craves and receives a full glass of brandy, rum, 
or whiskey, and only cries for more. The same amount 
taken by .the novice would either have been instantly re- 
jected by the unoalloused stomach, or almost as instantly 
have produced the death of the victim, it acting as a 
powerful and active poison. Thus it is with almost any 
other poison. For instance, arsenic can be taken in small 
quantities and gradually increased until powerful doses 
can be retained m the stomach. Thus also with the 
various preparations ot opium. But the objector says : 

I have used tea and coffee for many years and do not use 
tobacoo. Another : I have used tea, coffee and tobacco, 
both chewed and smdked, lo ! these many years, and yet 
do not use beer, wine, cider, etc. Another : I have 
used tea, coffee, beer, wine, cider, tobacco, etc., and yet 
have not tasted rum, gin, brandy or whiskey. Another : 

I have used opium in various forms, and mild stimu- 
lants such as tea, coffee, etc., yet I have never been 
drunk with any strong alcoholic drinks. This proves 
only that some may go a certain distance in a dangerous 
road, and by force of their surroundings be restrained 
from going further, brit does not prove my position false. 
No man has ever died a drunkard without first having 
been a moderate drinker ; no man was ever a moderate 
drinker without having been previously tempted to 
stronger stimulation by using some weaker one. The sec- 
ond step was never taken in any direction until the first 
Prevent the milder stimulation and no one can have an ap- 
petite for the stronger, and if the appetite is never formed 
it will never show itself. If there are no springs thfere 
will be no small streams, and no large river can be made 
without tributaries. The springs we can destroy, the 
river is beyond the control of all the influences the in- 
genuity of man can Invent What is our duty then ? 
The stomach of a human being needs only proper aliment 
to nourish the man. This should be plain, nutritious 
food, with the most beautiful solvent ever made, viz : 
water I God's own pure, sparkling water. What a simple 
thing it is “ to live and thrive and grow." 

Man requires to sustain his physical economy simply 
that such material as may be found in him in a healthy, 
normal state, be added as fast as new growth is needed 
or it becomes necessary to put new material in place of 
that which is woki out. Can either pure or adulterated 
brandy, gin, rum or whiskey, or any other intoxicant, be 
found in the human system by the closest chemical 
analysis? 

How long would it take to discover either, tea, coffee, 
tobaoco, cider, beer, wine or any similar outside enemy 
in the pure blood of a perfectly healthy person ? None 
of these foreign emissaries can be found ; therefore none 
of them are needed, and we have no business with use- 
less and dangerous strangers in the innermost sanctuary 
of our bodies. Keep them all out, no matter how smil- 
ing they look. Their mission— the mildestof them— is 
to steal and destroy. Don't let even the fashionably 
dressed one enter ; he will watch his opportunity to 
open the door for others, and as they grow numerous 
they grow strong and insolent, and the ordinal master 
grows correspondingly weak and cowardly, until they 
have complete control and lead the poor unfortunate 


whithersoever they will, regardless of all threats or en- 
treaties, driving here and there until a fitting terminus 
is found in the drunkard’s tomb 1 You ask, can none 
be saved after onoe they have started on this wretched 
way ? I say yes. But there is but one sure, safe course 
to reform ; come instantly back to the starting point 
Put the fire ^11 out. There is no use attempting to 
smother it with blankets and at the same time keep feed- 
ing the smouldering, flickering flame with mild, inflam- 
able agents ; go at once back to plain diet — best of jdl, 
plenty of wholesome vegetables and fruit with milk and 
water for solvents. The remedy will not be hard, and 
the cure is speedy and certain. No tea, no coffee, no 
smoking, no chewing ; come at once to the first prin- 
ciples. Bosh ! I hear some old temperance lecturer say, 
with a cigar in his mouth or a filthy quid in his teeth. 
All nonsense 1 I hear a ghostly or slovenly divine cry 
out, whose month is tainted, even to a yellow ooze be- 
tween his lips, with 44 the weed," and whose hand trem- 
bles with a nervous twitch, as the ref ult of tobacco, cof 
fee and tea. TO all Bach, let me say, and they may feel 
that my finger is pointed directly at them, and I mean 
them, that when men practice what they preach the 
world will be the v iaer for their preaching ; but so long 
as men preach one thing and practice another, so long 
the world will hear and heed the voice of the Great 
Teacher, who fed upon a pure earthly as well as heavenly 
diet, and therefore all his physical as well os mental and 
spiritual emanations were pure, and who when on earth 
said : woe unto yAu hypocrites l for ye make clean the cut- 
side of the cup ana platter, but within ye are full of all un- 
cleanness / 

Fathers and mothers of America! would you have 
your children rise up and call you blessed ? Give them 
water to drinx and they will live to bless you po the latest 
day of their lives. Let no stimulant taint their pure 
bodies, and heaven will be the home of their pure souls, 
and anthems of praise will they sing to God in your 
names, while age after age of eternity rolls. 


LETTER FROM LOZDOfrr 


London, February 3, 1868. 

At last, then, we arrive at a journal bold enough 
to write for, and to advocate complete, therefore 
real liberty. There is ample room in England 
for a like venture. The title is a bold and a 
noble one. Josiah Warren has written that 
“ Revolution has succeeded Revolution — change 
has succeeded change — age has succeeded age 
in struggles for liberty ! Liberty has been the 
battle-cry and liberty the last sound that hung 
on the dying martyr’s lips ; yet liberty is still 
but a sound, it refers to no condition in civil- 
ized life, it has no archetype in society ; but, like 
sweet music in the dead of night, it bursts upon 
the ear and enchants the soul only to die away, 
leaving us nothing but the memory of a de- 
parted sound.” 

I take it to be the task of “ The Revolution ” 
to take up the echoes of liberty until they ring 
forth their perfect sounds so loud, so dear that 
each and all shall hear. Then the task win 
have been accomplished, all men and women 
will be clasped close in the embrace of true, 
perfect and divinely-intended freedom. 

The English press have professed to be either 
shocked or amused at the little paper, yet they 
have not hesitated to copy largely, more par- 
ticularly the conversation between Mins Susan 
B. Anthony and George Francis Train upon 
that lady’s visit to Washington. Still they 
have naught but sneers for the ideas ; they have 
neither the brains to understand nor the spirit of 
gentlemen to respect them as being the con- 
victions of those who are themselves — who do 1 
not continually repeat some one else. The 
position woman holds in America may be bad, 
but here in England it is infinitely worse. Still 
there are signs to show which way the “wind 
blows, ’’and' to indicate that endeavors are being 
made to alleviate woman’s present condition. 
The sooner “The Revolution” effects its end 
in this case the sooner will England’s women 


win their rights. What you do in America finds 
a responsive echo over here. 

Last week the Court of Assistants of the 
Apothecaries’- Company decided that ladies 
should not be excluded from their examinations 
in arts. This is an important gain, when we 
consider that in all the branches of the medical 
profession the prejudice against women sharing 
in the work is stronger than in any other class 
of men. It is said to be most probable that this 
concession will be followed by admitting ladies 
unreservedly to medical examinations. To Dr. 
N. Buchanan, an able and highly respected 
past master of the Company, may be ascribed 
the honor of bringing about the above decision. 
He is now an influential member of the Court 
of Assistants, which is the governing body. Dr. 
Buchanan is also a considerable subscriber to 
the funds of the Female Medical Society, and is 
a member of a select committee recently formed 
“to promote the development of the Ladies’ 
Medical College on a sound public basis.” This 
college has now been in successftil operation for 
four years at 4 Fitzroy Square, London. It is 
self-supporting, and has among its list of sub- 
scribers and friends the names of the Duke 
and Duchess of Argyle, Mis. Gladstone, Lord 
Hotighton, Archbishop Manning, and others. 

Turning to another subject that now agitates 
the public mind and gives a “world of trouble ” 
to those high in power, I wish I could write 
that, instead of the insanity of swearing in forty 
thousand special constables, all because a dozen 
mad, reckless and ignorant men connived and 
carried out a most useless and diabolical outrage, 
her Majesty’s government had seriously taken 
into consideration the past^-and yet not so much 
the past as the present state of our sister island — 
and resolved that a determined effort should be 
made to tranquillize and satisfy the just demands 
of the Irish party. That would indeed be news 
worth writing. But we cannot get figs from 
thorns, nor good governments, real statesman- 
ship and honest actions from men who have 
been schooled by a life-long breathing of the 
opposite attributes. In connection with the 
Clerkenwell outrage, it now becomes plain that 
the Fenian organization has had nothing to do 
with it, either m its conception or execution. 
It is true thf^fteh who did it were members of 
the Brotherhood, yet that does not make the 
Fenians responsible for isolated action ; at least 
any sensible person would say so. I should think 
that this deed would have been about the very 
last the leaders of the society would have con- 
ceived. Certain it is that they have been serious- 
ly damaged by it I »knew from my personal 
knowledge of the working classes and their 
avowed leaders that the blindness of our gov- 
ernment in erecting the political icaffold at 
Manchester had created a very great sympathy 
for the three men who died there, and as a 
logical sequence, for the idea that they gave up 
their lives to advance, i. e., Irish nationality ; 
and had it not been for the insanity of the 
Clerkenwell conspirators, that sympathy would 
have struck deeper root and erewhile have blos- 
somed into beneficial action. Now, if not frost- 
bitten, it lies torpid and is afraid to show 
itself, lest it be charged with complicity in 
thought with those who fired the barrel of gun- 
powder into the midst of a hard-working com- 
munity. 

It will take time to efface the effects of this 
act of fools. It is but a question of time. I 
fancy that the task of gaining the working 
classes of this country to seriously entertain 
the idea ot republicanizing our government, 
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would not be very difficult if the Fenian Bro- 
therhood would turn their attention to it. This 
could be done by legitimate means, and the en- 
deavor would be sure to find a responsive echo. 
There is a good deal of republican aspiration 
floating about in a nebulous state in our large 
towns. Men would eagerly welcome fresh light. 
If it did nothing else, it would make us more 
catholic in our thoughts, and that would render 
the Fenian Brotherhood’s objects easier of at- 
tainment. It would be a case of retributive 
vengeance upon England if she were to owe her 
regeneration to the Irish. “ We also have op- 
pressive masters, we also have chains around 
our limbs. Let us break through our bonds to- 
gether.” This would soon be the cry of Eng- 
lish democracy. That there is room for educa- 
tion upon this and kindred subjects was shown 
by the recent conference upon education held 
at Manchester, and presided over by Mr. A. 
Bruce, M.P., and Mr. Forster, M.P. Four mil- 
lions of adults groping in the darkness of ignor- 
ance, unable to spell through a weekly paper — 
it is this state of things that gives to the upper 
classes the power they hold tor their own pro- 
fit. Our latest great achievement — the Reform 
bill of 1867 where it is not a sham, was due to 
the awakening intelligence of the artisans of 
our great cities. % There are some substantial 
gains, and more inequalities, contained in that 
bill. As an example, it is a fact that the^e are 
twenty-one boroughs returning twenty-one 
members ; the entire constituency of the twenty- 
one is 1,700. There arc also eight boroughs re- 
turning twenty members, that have a consti- 
tuency of half a million. Now, forty members 
attending at St Stephen’s make a House. Sup- 
posing the twenty-one members to vot9 for a 
bill and the twenty to oppose it ; if there were 
only these in the House, that bill would become 
law, carried by the representatives of 1 , 700 in the 
face and in opposition to the twenty members 
representing half a million. This is but a spe- 
cimen of some of the means by which our aris- 
tocracy manage to keep the power of this realm 
in the hands of a few families, like they keep the 
land. Those men who have prescience and can 
see an inch before their noses, know that the 
day of reckoning is coming — the day when the 
peer and the peasant will meet face to face, the 
peasant demanding an account of the other’s 
stewardship. If they (the peers) do not make 
haste to alter their ways, the reckoning will be 
terrible. The day may be delayed, but it will 
surely come. 

I have some faith in the British aristocracy. 
They havo shown that they have a lively sense 
of fear, and that they can yield— if they have 
not the courage to originate reforms — when it 
becomes dangerous longer to oppose the com- 
pletion of a fresh cycle in democratic pro- 
gress. The class that I do fear is the monied 
and commercial class. They may — nay, have 
done, much to sap'the foundation of England’s 
prosperity. Loose dealing, seeking recklessly 
for high profits, inducing folks to lend money 
under lying prospectuses, and then gambling it 
away on ’change ; selling old and tottering firms, 
representing to the buyers that they are as 
sound as in the days when commercial honor 
and integrity meant something more than mere 
words ; believing everything condoned by suc- 
cess ; showing the cold shoulder to the man 
who foiled, through no fault of his own ; drink- 
ing the wines and crowding to the dinners of 
him who had made a great but dirty coup — 
these are some of the indictments preferred 
against onr commercial classes, not by yftW 


correspondent, but by men of the same class. 
The particulars of the past being fully discussed J 
at the recent meeting of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce, and from that meeting I draw a 
catalogue as above, quite sufficient to justify 
my fears. l. i. h. 


A MOTHER TO A DA UQHTER. 


In tiying to impress upon you the advantage of a 
sound body, I would speak of diet as being chief of all 
hygienic means. It 1b absurd to expect a healthful bal- 
ance of mind and body, without good, farinaceous food, 
at regular hours. Cake and highly seasoned dishes 
render the stomach irritable and the whole system 
feverish. Children fed on dainties can never grow ro- 
bust . A craving for stimulants is thus induced, and 
that is not confined to boys. Girls manifest this de- 
praved condition of the digestive apparatus in other 
ways than in a love of tippling, but with effects nearly 
as baleful. Condiments of every kind or highly concen-. 
trated food, as in cake and sweetmeats, tax every force 
of the system to digest, and draw the life-forces from the 
extremities, leaving them unduly sensitive. The out- 
posts undefended, disease creeps in and attacks the 
citadel. 

The life-forces need to bo preserved in perfect equili- 
brium to keep you growing as beautifully as a plant 
grows. That takes into its thousand stomachs, or cells, 
only what it needs to nourish its own life. 

Plain food builds up the system in just the same way. 
The wonderful work of growth goes on unconsciously, 
in sleep or awake ; ail we have to do is to supply the 
right nutriment and we build up, as the plant builds, 
cell by cell. Each tiny particle attracts its kindred par 
tide, and is deposited wherever a useless atom has been 
removed. 

In avoiding stimulating food, you avoid undue brain 
excitement and unhealthy imagination and give no 
room to brooding thouehts of an unreal life, from which 
come trains of evils that have ruined thousands of 
lovely girls. Late suppors and rich delicacies create a 
thirst for novel-reading to a great extent. Fiction has 
its use, but also its great abuse. Yellow-covered litera- 
ture would be less eagerly sought if our tables were not 
loaded with nerve-exciting viands. Beal lit© palls upon 
the taste, home becomes monotonous, and daily duties 
irksome, while the day-dreamer roams in enchanted 
lands. 

Much of this rich food acts like poison upon the frame, 
and must be expelled as a rank intruder. This expul- 
sion takes more strength than you can afford to part 
with, and you are consequently left nervous and 
wretched. Only because you do not feel the ill-result in 
the stomach, you do not connect the effect and cause. 

The temptation to eat ricb food at undue hours is a very 
strong ono to the young. If you realise how greatly 
your habits influence your character, you will apply the 
whole force of your nature to regulating this very com- 
mon excess. Good digestion is conducive to amiability. 
We know a gentleman who is sunny and brilliant after a 
plain, well-digested dinner, but oven his dog skulks away 
from his frown when he overeats. 

The use of stimulating food creates a thirst for stimu- 
lating liquids, and girls early contract a love lor tea and 
coffee ; drinks tvhich should never be used save as 
medicines. You know what ridiculous scenes are de- 
scribed, of gossiping, tea-drinking old ladies. Many of 
them are too true. The loosened tongue discusses the 
narrow world in which women move, and magnifies, 
petty affairs that should never occupy a moment's 
thought. True, It seem? harmless compared with the 
smoking, tippling habits of young men, but that is no ex- 
cuse for girls. Be what you should be, and raise if 
possible others to your standard. Never dograde your 
own. A noble race of women will find a noble race ot 
men standing by its side. 

It may seem that I lay too much stress upon bodily 
habits. What I have said may prove painful facts, when 
you find yourself, as too many do, a prey to a host of 
nervous diseases. What seems unimportant may be the 
“ Little pitted speck in garnered fruit. 

That rotting inward slowly moulders ah.” 

How can anything great or good come from such a 
class of women ? Can they inspire to noble deeds— much 
less be themselves workers in this great world where 
there is so much wrong to be redressed, as well as so 
much self-culture to be attained ? 

One of the evils of the day is in eating too muoh fine 
bread. Unbolted flour possesses the entire qualities of 
the wheat, snob as the system absolutely needs. What \ 


is gained in color is lost in quality. Dark flour is far 
more pdattble tud sweet than the white. 

Bathing should be a part of your daily life. Open 
pores, produced by brisk hand rubbing, will make your 
skin glow and shine like alabaster. You will find no 
cosmetic like frequent ablutions and plain food. Do 

you remember your young friend K ? Hto skin was 

rough and full of pimples when we first knew her. To 
abate a disfiguring eruption, she abandoned the use of 
all greasy food. The result was wonderful. The tex- 
ture of her skin became fine and firm; and had a healthy 
glow. 

All the stuffs sold in shops nnder the name of Lily 
Bloom, Enamel, eto., to repair the ravages made by il 
habits, only deform nature. It is an artifice easily de- 
tected, as is anything plastered on the outside, whether 
in mind, morals or manners. Such a habit is incom- 
patible with that high love for truth which should be the 
first instinct of the sooL 

It is natural to wish to be pleasing, but it is a mistake 
to think it can be put on like a coat of whitewash. No, 
it- is something that radiates from the immortal part 
within, shining through the material form like a light 
gleaming through alabaster. The pure, true, strong 
spirit alone can render the body attractive and survive 
years and change. h. m. h. o. 


A VOICE FROM THE PACIFIC. 


San Francisco, Feb., 1868. 

Dear Miss Anthony : 

The first number of your new paper arrived by the 
mail steamer yesterday, and after having road it thor- 
oughly and carefhlly, I must write and tell yon what I 
think of it 

As regards the name and mechanical execution of the 
paper, I can only repeat what many of its patrons have 
already said, i. e., both are excellent. 

The principles which “ The Revolution ” Is pledged 
to proclaim and defend are so dear to my heart and have 
ontered so completely into all the efforts that I have 
made (in my humble way) in behalf of our common hu- 
manity, that words foil to express ihe thankfulness I foel 
to you and your noble co-workers for establishing an 
organ so eminently adapted to the limes and so fully de- 
voted to the emancipation of woman. You will more 
fully appreciate the ioy I experience in welcoming your 
noble journal, when I tell you that during the last year 
my entire energies have been devoted to the cause of 
Woman Suffrage. / 

I gave a few lectures in Colorado, last summer, in favor 
of “ Woman Suffrage,” while you and your faithful co- 
adjutors were so zealously at work in Kansas. I will 
write out for “ The Revolution,” extracts from my lec- 
tures from the dally papers of Denver, that you may 
know I have not been idle. 

If you wish to make me your agent for the Pacific 
coast I will become such gladly. I will call attention to 
your paper at my lecture next Sunday evening, and am 
sure oi a long list of subscribers. God bless you, my 
noble sister, and bless God for ” The Revolution.” 

Yours, etc., Laura DeForce Gordon. 


WOMAN'S DRESS. 


Rev. Dr. Todd would have us believe that all women 
who dare to wear a convenient, healthful, physiological 
dress are “ semi-men.” Dr. Todd can know nothing of 
the motives and principles that govern most of the wo- 
men that wear " bloomers,” or else he cannot appreciate 
true womanhood. Hundreds of women to-day owe 
tbeir health— aye, their lives— to the change from long, 
tight dresses to “bloomers,” “ American costume” or 
the “gymnastic dress.” Thousands of women are 
winking to early gravss from painful diseases contracted 
by the contracting, fettering long robes that Dr. Todd 
tells us are the only suitable dress lor women to wear. 
Very many of these sufferers are fully conscious that 
their dress causes much of their suffering, but had 
rather suffer and die than face the sarcasm and ridicule 
that a heiUhful dre3s would extort from such men as 
Rev. Dr. Todd. Give such women mental freedom— ful 
equality before the law— and their fear of ridicule would 
soon vanish. 

If any man thinks woman’s dress is what it should be, 
let him array his own body in the most approved style 
oi any “fashionable dressmaker” for only one week— 
moanftmo attending to daily duties — then give his views 
on paper. They would read in -this wise : My dross is so 
tight at the shoulders that I can hardly lilt my arm to my 
head, so tight around the lungs that I suffer terribly 
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. all the time, can’t exercise for want of breath ; can’t 
press through a crowd with long, fall skirts without 
great effort, and the sensations of being palled apart 
where the skirts fasten around the body ; cannot walk 
against the wind without double the strength required 
in man’s* dress ; am constantly m a kin g missteps 
caused by stepping on the drees ; no use to think of 
carrying anything up stairs, for both hands are needed to 
keep the skirts from under foot ; elastics so tight that cir- 
culation nearly stops ; feet cold all the time of course. 
In fact, nothing could induce me to wear such an uncom- 
fortable, health-destroying dress, etc. 

Dr. Todd admits that woman’s mind is equal if not 
superior to man's — that “ up to a certain age girls learn 
faster than boys.” Yes, so long as they are “little 
girls,” wear short clothes, play “ hide and seek ” and 
“ tag ” with the boys, they can study with the boys with- 
out loss of health. In time come long dresses, “ lady- 
like ” movements, no running, no swinging of arms, 
Young Ladies’ Seminary, little or no out-door exercise, 
unwholesome diet ; chewing sticky gum ; grow pale and 
feeble ; go home to die of consumption. i. h. b. 

Waltham, Mass. 


THE STRONG-MINDED WOMAN ' 


M»niify Pott.amtn tx Cadt 8tanton, who, with Mias 
Belise Susan Anthony, edits “ The Revolution,” a Wo- 
man’s Rights journal, is now in Washington, - where she 
weighs the destiny of the nation, and from whence she 
writes to her paper. The political portraits she draws of 
members of Congress are extremely interesting. Ben- 
jamin Wade pleases her because he is a “good looking 
man she loves Roscoe Conkling, because he has a 
charming face. Mr. Johnson doesn’t please her because 
be is a homely, common looking man. Madame Stan- 
ton has no faith in the political wisdom of brick-colored 
complexions like that of Mr. Bingham, and false teeth 
like those of Thaddens Stevens inspire her with no con- 
fidence. 

The advent of strong-minded women into political 
life is greatly to be desired. Under their empire we 
shall see only Adonises in power ; the members of Con- 
gress will be so many Ganymedes, and Endymiofi will suc- 
ceed Antinous at the White House. We believed Madame 
Stanton to be far above the vanities of this world, but 
we rejoice greatly to see by her not vt admirations that 
she is still a woman in the best sense of the word. — 
Courrier des ’ELats Unis, Feb. 20. 

The above short article presents two or three 
noticeable points, not the least of which is its 
showing that the Courrier (*es ’ Etals Unis man 
reads “The Revolution.” This is cause for 
eratulation, inasmuch as throngh its teachings 
this Frenchman may finally become a man “in 
the best sense of the word,” and advocate true 
doctrines in his paper. 

Strained wit is painfal to the hearer or reader 
of it, at least, if not to its author, and the num- 
erous efforts in that line in Ameaican journals, 
when treating the subject of Woman’s Suffrage, 
have long since become stale and nauseating ; 
but done tip in French they assume a new in- 
terest, and one forgets the most prominent fea- 
ture — the straining for wit — in the novelty of 
the thing, and in watching to see if this politest 
of modem languages can present new argu- 
ments or serve up the old ones in more con- 
vincing manner. But one soon discovers that 
even the court language of Europe is not too 
smooth and oily to furnish a vent to men’s 
wrath when women make any unusual demon- 
stration toward obtaining the franchise. 

Nearly all the papers in the country have 
copied the few words Mrs. Stanton said in re- 
gard to Senator Conkling. which is a significant 
fact, showing that men are not “so far above 
the vanities of this world ” as to be indifferent 
to the praises of WQmen ; that they are quite as 
susceptible to flattery as women have ever had 
the reputation of being — a reputation attributed 
to them mostly by men. Nothing would please 
these editors better — every mother’s son of them 
— than to be called fine looking by a sensible 
woman. The eagerness and unanimity of 


almost the entire press in snapping up a passing 
remark of this kind show, this. 

The editor of the Courrier says “the advent 
of strong-minded women into political life is 
greatly to be desired.” Certainly. He never 
said a more sensible or truer thing. There is 
the greatest need of it, and if he continue in 
this rational frame of mind he will use the col- 
umns of his journal to help it along. And with 
their advent, or as a result of it, Monsieur may 
expect a better class of legislators than many 
that now disgrace state and national councils — 
legislators, at least, whose brains are not steeped 
in whiskey and their nights in licentiousness 
and all manner of of evil As to the Adonises 
and Endymions, they are still, alas ! only beau- 
tiful myths. The race is too imperfect to real- 
ize them. Masculine role in social and domes- 
tic relations, as well as elsewhere, has thus far 
rendered their realization impossible. Woman 
must here be, not on an equality with man, but 
sole sovereign, by the divine right of nature — 
and to this end, her political equality with man 
is the first thing needed. 

\ F. Ellen Burr. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN WADE. 

The present Presidential term will be the 
most remarkable in our national career, as em- 
bracing two unparalleled events, the assassina- 
tion of a beloved hero and the impeachment of 
the unprincipled renegade who succeeded him. 

Benjamin F. Wade, of Ohio, who we trust is 
to complete the administraton to which Abra- 
ham Lincoln was elected, is one of our few great 
and true men. Bom in the same year and sec- 
tion of the country with John Brown, the Lib- 
erator, they both moved to the Northern part 
of Ohio at an early age, and in many of the 
best, traits of character Ben. Wade and John 
Brown have a similarity, namely, their Spartan 
manliness, hatred of oppression in every form, 
and impatience to act on their convictions. 

President Wade was bom in the Feeding Hills 
Parish, Massachusetts, on the 27th of October, 
in the first year of the 'present century, and is 
therefore past his 67th year. He did not enter 
any of our colleges ; but, combining the working 
boy and student, he became another of this 
country’s great productions — one of our self- 
made men. By turns farming, teaching school, 
and studying law, he was at twenty-seven years 
of age admitted to the bar. During the next 
twenty years of his professional life he was Jus- 
tice of the Peace, Prosecuting Attorney for Ash- 
tabula county, Ohio, state Senator and President 
of a judicial circuit. He entered the United 
States Senate in 1851, and having been twice 
re-elected, he is now serving his seventeenth 
year in that body, of which at the commence- 
ment of the XLth session, he was elected Presi- 
dent. 

In person Mr. Wade is of medium height, 
with a thick, set, square-bnilt frame. He has a 
benevolent face, is a genial and hearty man, 
plain in dress, plain in speech, and plain in ac- 
tion ; he reminds yon at once of some good old 
farmer. His appearance, his substantial charac- 
ter and honest, straightforward speech and ways 
have long since earned him the sobriquet of 
the “ Noble Old Roman ” of the Senate. 

As I before said, he is opposed to oppressions 
and barbarisms of all kinds in sex, race or color. 
He belongs to the few who are more for prin- 
ciple than politics or office. When the question 


of Manhood Suffrage came up in the Senate of 
the XXXIXth Congress, I heard him in a speech 
lead with a proposition to make it a plank of 
the party platform, and that no state or terri- 
tory should be admitted into the Union with- 
out recognizing it 

When Lncy Stone came here last summer to 
get leading men pledged to Woman Suffrage, 
she found him the most ready to sign his name. 
He gave “ The Revolution ” a hearty welcome, 
and his subscriptic n to Miss Anthony at once. 
I recently saw and read a paper signed by him 
for Mrs. Francis Lord Bond, asking the “Presi- 
dent of the United States ” to give women who 
are qualified an equal share of the foreign ap- 
pointments, — embassys, consuls, etc. He en- 
dorses these movements with a hearty goodwill 
that is inspiring to the friends of the cause, and 
not from any recent convictions, but because 
he has believed in “ right for the last forty 
years.” 

The fact that Mr. Wade is above political 
trickery, and so ready to aot on his convictions, 
has been in fact one impediment in the way of 
impeachment, hitherto. Politicians in Congress 
were afraid he would not be up to the political 
tricks in managing a campaign. I am told that 
Chief-Justice Chase actually went in open session 
to the House of Representatives, when impeach- 
ment was up before, aid used his personal in- 
flnence against the measure. 


TRAIX ON THE TRADE OF ENGLAND. 


On the evening of the ninth and tenth of Feb- 
ruary, Mr. Train gave two addresses in Youghal. 
The following extract from the last is all for 
which there is room to-day. 

Taking up the subject of 800 millions of Asiatics shak- 
ing hands with 800 millions of Europeans over the 
Rocky Mountains via San Francisco, Chicago, Omaha, 
and New York, Mr. Train pictured the enormous traffic 
that America had not only with the Chinese and Japan- 
ese, bat with India — the teas and silks piled np in the 
wharves of Omaha, and the Mediterranean, Red Sea, and 
Singapore traific to China passing through Columbus 
and- Nebraska, which he had selected as the capital of 
New America when he was President of the United States 
(cheers). England had misrepresented every nation on 
the face of the globe, talked down China, Japan, America, 
and especially Ireland (hisses). China and Japan were 
the only nations England had failed to fool. France had 
given way a little on the Cobden Treaty, but France how- 
ever was getting in all the material that the wanted in 
preparation for war, and was actually making game of 
England out of that treaty (hear, hear, and cheers). 
China was about one of the most misunderstood and 
misrepresented nations in the world. In 1 840 the Brit- 
ish exports to China amounted to one million sterling, 
and the imports from China were 30,000, OOOlbs of tea and 
600,000 bales of silk. This won’t do, said England. Let 
ns introduce Christianity and civilization among the hea- 
then and supply them with cpium boxes. He (Mr. 
Train) said the missionary ships in Yankesting and 
Shanghai, belonging to Dentp, Jardin, and Lindsey, and a 
lot of the muzzles with grape to smuggle the opium against 
the laws of China, as she introduced the munitions of 
war into Charleston and Wilmington during the civil 
war against the laws of America, and cooly insulted ns 
by proposing to submit the claim to irbitration (hissing 
lor England). The news would come over the water by 
the next Bteamer of instructions to the new minister, 
Mr. Fountain, to pay these Alabama claims on demand 
or square off for a stand-up fight (great enthusiasm). 
The people of Great Britain seemed to be somewhat at a 
loss to know what he (Mr. Train) wanted at this side of 
the water. He was more at a loss to know why the Brit- 
ish Government after outraging his person and making 
a common murderer of him by putting him into a felon’s 
oeil, why, after doing all that, they dropped him like a 
hot potato (laughter and cheers). Suppose it should be- 
come known by and bye that he was in this country by 
personal arrangements with Wm. H. Seward, Secretary 
of State, and Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States — two statesmen of a high order of mental cali- 
bre— suppose it should turn out he came here to sett le 
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this question of a native-born and a naturalised citizen 
forever? If not, how did it happen that Gen. Banks 
had brought in his bill so quickly after his dispatch 
reached Congress ? But to return to the Chinese ques- 
tion. England made war with China, Ningpo Foucbow- 
ioo and Whampo. Ten years went by and mark the re- 
sult. The exports were only a million sterling, while the 
imports had increased to 100,000,000 lbs of tea, and 100,- 
000 bales of silk. “ This won’t do ” said England, “ Let 
us have another war.” The Loocha arrow case was 
hatched up just about the time he (the lecturer) was in 
China. Then came Canton in ruins. Shanghai was 
blown into the air. Pekin was destroyed and the manu- 
scripts and precious relics of one hundred thousand years 
ponshed in the flames. What was the result ? The ex- 
ports now were about what they were in ’40 and ’50, 
while the imports had increased nearly to 150.000,0001bs 
of tea and silk in proportion (great cheering). The bal- 
ance which England and Europe have had to pay 
amounted to 1 , 100 , 000,000 of dollars in silver, or over 
£200,000,000 which would have made the banks of Eng- 
land and France insolvent, had it not been for the dis- 
covery of Australia and California with their £300,000,- 
000 in gold (prolonged applause). 

At the close of the address a presentation was 
made to Mr. Train. Five pretty little girls 
dressed in white came upon the stage and pre- 
sented him with a beantifnl bouquet of flowers, 
which was tastefully manufactured in the Con- 
vent from feathers. The present, which was of 
a very expensive character, was handed to Mr. 
Train to be forwarded to America to his little 
daughter, Susy Train. The testimonial was ac- 
companied by a beantifnl address. 

Mr. Train, in reply, said they had tonched him in a 
very tender place this time. That little daughter of his 
recently at the Convent of the Sacred Heart in New 
York, would prize this relic of affection from Irish chil- 
dren so long as she lived, and so long as her father 
lived who had sworn by Ireland and the Irish ever since 
he was a child (cheers). It was only the other day she 
Went out buffalo hunting with him and her mamma out 
in the prairie, and this knife (producing an ivory-handled 
knife) was broken by a Pawnee Indian in skinning a buf- 
falo weighing 2,000 lbs. which he (Mr. Train) had killed. 
He had written an epigram on. that event which he 
would read : 

SUE. TRAIN, THE BUFFALO STEEPLE CHASER. 

A little school girl, twelve years old, 

Went hunting buffalo with Pawnees bold, 

With hair and bridle flying loose, 

The Indians cheer the white pappoose, 

So strange a sight who’ll see again, 

A Pawnee escort to a wild Sue Train f 

Sioux, name of an Indian tribe is pronounced 
Soue, hence the pun. — Bis. Rev. 


New Hampshire Women. — A New Hamp- 
shire correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
in speaking of a late Republican mass meeting 
in that State, goes on to say : 

Another peculiarity is that the ladies invariably attend 
in strong force, filling the galleries and no small share 
of the hall beside. Something more than curiosity 
calls them out, lor they listen attentively, appland 
warmly, and evince an interest in the elections equal to 
that of men. In conversation they show themselves 
well informed on all matters of current interest. State 
and national politics, and questions of financial policy, 
that are so ably argued in the leading journals. What 
their object maybe I cannot say, but if they are ever ac- 
corded the franchise they evidently anticipate, they will 
be for better able to use it with discretion than many of 
the men who consider their right to it founded on the 
eternal principle of fixed and inalienable right. 

The same fact was noticeable in the late cam- 
paigns in this city, and we have no donbt but it 
js so throughout the Union. 

One argument used against the granting of 
•the franchise to women is, that they will leave 
their ‘‘sphere,” and take part in these political 
meetings. .Our neighbor, the Times, in an arti- 
cle a few weeks ago, trembled with fear at the 
thought of Woman’s Suffrage because of this. 
But if women will go to these meetings without 
a vote and not be out of their “sphere,” why 


will they^be out of it if they go laden with 
one 
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SCENE IN A POLICE COURT. 


by an Irish Working woman. 


Was you iv©r in court of a mom in 
When the shlveren sinners come 
Like bastes — from their iron cages 
To be tould — thier guilt and doom, 
Some ov them bould and brazen. 
Some or thim, broke wid care 
Some ov thim, wild and wap in 
Or sullen wid black despair. 


Oh— its a sight intirely, 

To take the heart away. 

The pititul little childer, 

The ould ones dirty and grey. 
Crouched in along the benches, 
Tucken their rags about. 

To hide the sorrow that’s in thim 
And kape the couldness out. 

There is the judge above thim, 
The coorts own officers. 

Police wid thier long shillalahs, 
Nate in their coats and stars. 
Witnesses to — a plinty. 

Shysters to wory and bite ; 

And hangin about the railen, 

The devils own crew for fight. 


Nine of the clock is sthrickin, 

Whon the clark begins to read. 

And prisently his Honor 
Says to the coort proceede. 

Thin up they call ould Mary, 

And thrimblen there she stands, 
Thecoombes forgeeten thats felt her hair 
And the soap thats seen her hands. 


Lary my boy where are ye. 

That came from ould Galway, 

And brought in your arms a darlin. 
The swatest that crossed the say ? 

Could you see her now all Coded 
In her rags and sm and shame, 

Yer heart it would break wid sorrow 
That iver she bore yer name. 

Thin up spakes the judge, and says he, 

Mary — I’ve seen you here 

How many times — can ye tSll me, 

Since it was the last new year ? 

Ye’re scarcely quit av the prisin 
And here ye are the, day. 

For sthalin too — says tho witness, 

Now what have ye to say ? 

Sliakin her grey hairs backward 
Out of her eyes and lace, 

It’s thrue that ye say — yer honor 
An its thrue its my disgrace. 

But it wasent the coat that I cared for 
Its starvln, I was to eat 
And I want a Christian shillter 
Out of a Cbristle8s street. 


Send me back to the prison 

For the winter it is cold 

And there isn’t a heart that’s warmin 

Fur the likes of me thats old. 

There isnt a heart thats warmin 
Nor a hand that takes me in, 

I sthale to keep from starvln 
May the Lord forgive the sin. 


Thin kindly spakes his honor 
Well Mary will it do 
If I send you to the prison 
For just a month or two ? 

The jail is a friend, says Mary 
I fear the winter more ; 

If ye pity me yer honor 
Ye’l plage to make it four. 


A woman in England was recently sent to prison be- 
cause sbe went over a bridge without paying toll. 

Perhaps she was taxed to build it, though she 
had no vote in its construction. 


LITERARY. 


The Herald of Health and Journal of Physical Culture 
— Miller, Wood k Co., 13 Laight street. $2 per annum. 

Every Saturday holds its way through crowds of compe- 
titors that are springing up all around in the sunshine of 
its popularity and prosperity. March 7 is on our table 
Several of its articles are worth each the ten cents. 
Ticknor k Fields, publishers, 124 Tremont street, Bos- 
ton. 

New York Teacher and American Educational Monthly 
—Devoted to popular Instruction and Literature. A 
monthly journal of 8ohemerbom k Co., 430 Broome 
street. New York. $1 60 per annum, 16 cents single 
number. Valuable to all teachers especially ; with a 
due regard to the interests of labor generally. 

Rebecca ; or a Woman’s Secret.' By Mas. Caroline 

FaibfteLd Corbin. Chicago ! Clarke & Company. 

The importance of fiction in the conversion of the 
world from error to truth seems, in theory, to be ac- 
knowledged, while in practice it is generally overlooked. 
Novels might be numbered among the best reformatory 
agents ; but at present, with some noble exceptions, 
the sentimentality of an unnatural state of society 
pervaaes their pages. A writer of fiction puts his tal- 
ents to unworthy use when he represents the existing 
state of society without an underlying purpose of ele- 
vating it in some direction. 

While the old i(jcas that have so long prevailed re- 
garding the relative positions of the sexes, the status 
and Work of woman, the nature and office of love, are 
fading in the falter light of an advancing civilization, 
we need novelists who can fathom these great social 
questions and lead those minds which they alone can in- 
fluence into the invigorating atmosphere of freer, purer 
thought. It was in response to such demands that this 
book was written. 

The artistic element is subordinated, throughout this 
work, to the purpose of the story. The writer perceives 
that the problem of the regeneration of humanity can 
only be solved by the education, enfranchisement, and 
consequent exaltation of woman in the real, not tenli- 
mental sense. These views receive embodiment in sev- 
eral excellently well delineated characters, who are nat- 
urally portrayed, in that their convictions do not spring 
into action fall-grown, but are the result of a gradual 
absorption and assimilation of troth. 

Although firm in defence of the truths presented, and 
holding up to scorn and abhorrence the crimes of the sen- 
sualist and profligate, we find no fanatical intolerance 
toward those who are -too weak or too cowardly to foce the 
light. Due credit is given to that chivalrous manliness 
which takes as its own the burden of those whom op- 
pression has rendered helpless. There is no shrinking 
from contradictory arguments ; their plausibility is 
allowed, but being weighed in the even scales of justice, 
are of course found wanting, as all outgrowths of error 
must ever be. The pro ana contra sides of the question 
are so vitalized, the incidents so natural and varied, the 
thoughts jso candidly presented, that this book caD-n; 
fail to be acceptable to the general reader. 

Even those among us who would not condemn Ruskin 
as wholly Uptoplan, or Mrs. Willard’s •• Sexology” as 
unintelligible, or yawn over the writings of John Stuart 
Mill, may find pleasure in the perusal of this work and 
feel that 

" The root of a grave, earnest thought is understruck so 
rightly 

As to justify the foliage and the waving flowers above.’* 

The writer excels in the faculty of relating a story: 
Should the give us another book, as we hope she may, 
we would suggest that she should avoid occasional in- 
consistencies of plot and redundancy ot style if she 
v ould conform to a high standard of taste. These de- 
fects are, however, slight when viewed in comparison 
with the many excellencies ot the work. They will not, 
probably, render it less popular, and we cordially re- 
commend it as one that is well calculated to do much 
good. 

There are many voices in many lands raised to decry 
the existing social state. Men and women of genius, 
like Victor Hugo, like George Sand, hurl their bolts of 
scorn against that indefinite, impalpable monster which 
they name Society. The disease is universally acknow- 
ledged ; let us have*^ 1 words fitly spoken” like these, 
which shall indicate the remedy. Let us have proof of 
Faith by Works, for already “the held is white to the 
harvest.” o. h. 
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SUSAN B. ANTHONY, Proprietor. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 5, 1868. 


LETTER FROM FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


26 Hertford Square, London, 8. W. 

Bear Madam : Pray accept my thanks for yoar cour- 
tesy In sending me the first number of your newspaper. 
Tou may be assured of the interest and pleasure it gives 
me to see so bold an undertaking in behalf of the cause 
we have all so much at heart, and the handsome appear- 
ance of your journal holds out promise of a good place 
for it among periodicals of its class, the most powerful 
class of all. Permit me to wish you success, with all my 
heart. I do not know how to transmit to you a subscrip- 
tion, but if you have any agent in London I ^ill gladly 
do so through him. In the meantime, I will ask you 
occasionally to send me a number, and -Will myself 
send you any paper of importance containing news which 
may interest you. Will you allow me further to take the 
liberty— prompted by deep interest in your work — of 
making a few observations on your programme ? You 
are, I see, inclined to combine (or identify) the Woman 
question with several other causes— that of what we may 
call legislation on morality (i. r. Maine Laws, etc.) and 
what you (pardon me if I say very erroneously) call 
•• the Irish cause.” Now, in the first place, we are, most 
of us here, earnestly desirous of not identifying our 
cause with any other, to sink or swim therewith . Our 
rights are not dependent on the wisdom of any tem- 
perance policy or the justice of Fenian claims ; nay, 
nearly all our friends (myself included) oppose both 
that policy and thosq claims. Nor would we, on any ac- 
count, involve ourselves in such doubtful matters of poli- 
tical economy as the protection of home manufactures. 
Every one of these points, if identified with Woman Suf- 
frage, raises a host of enemies to that suffrage who might 
have accepted it pure and simple, but will not swallow it 
with doctrines they may conceive to be economically 
false or politically mischievous. As a pure matter of 
policy, and in the interests of temperance and chastity 
themselves, the majority of our social science men and 
women are opposed to the introduction of a Maine Law 
or of legislative interference with vice. They may be 
right or wrong, but I can conceive, nothing more likely 
to alienate those who think them right from the cause of 
Woman’s Suffrage than your quotation from Bishop 
Simpson. If women rush in forcibly to stop vice by 
legislation, before t iey have in the least grappled with 
a subject which puzzles the wisest statesmen, they would 
bring about nothing but disgrace to our whole sex. But 
leaving this subject, on which you have probably reflect- 
ed and came to your own conclusions, permit me ear. 
neatly to deprecate your alliance with Mr. Train and any 
Fenian sympathizers. You will not, if you know any- 
thing of me, suppose me deficient in sympathy for any 
people really oppressed ; nor am I ignorant of Irish mat' 
tera, having spent the first thirty-five years of life in 
Ireland, and worked continually among the poor in 
famine and fever times, and taught the children in our 
schools and young women in classes of my own for fif- 
teen years. This being so, I think I may fairly ask you to 
pause before you believe the absurd misrepresentations 
of the Fenians regarding any present injustice they suf- 
fer. Past injustice, there has been enough, God knows ! 
But it is over fifty years ago, and assuredly your Con- 
federate states had far more right to secede from the 
North than Ireland has to rebel against England now. 
You will, perhaps, do me the favor to read an article I 
have just published on this matter, and which I send 
you, hoping to show you that in joining ever so slightly 
the cause of Woman Suffrage and Fenianism, you would 
be doing the former grievous wrong. This little para- 
graph I inclose also from the Spectator, the paper in 
England most friendly to America and most liberal to us, 
will show you what an alliance with Mr. George F. Train 
might suggest You are perhaps aware that the seventy- 
nine M.P/B who voted for us last summer on Mr. Mill’s 
motion, were of all parties, and surely this is what we 
have a right to hope and seek for. Women are more 
moral and more charitable than men, aBd therefore their 
political influence will lie in the direction of internal re- 


forms. They are more interested than men in the main- , 
tenance of order, peace and just laws, and therefore their 
influence will be on the Bide of order and against anar- 
chy. Thus it is at once a reforming and a truly conser- 
vative measure to give them political rights, and onr 
statesmen so understand it. We have triends among 
the Tories and among the Whigs and Radicals, in almost 
equal proportion. Of course, if women succeed in ob- 
taining the franchise they will differ as to politics as 
much as men do, and it is very unwiBe ( I venture to 
think) to commit their cause generally to any side save 
its own, which is assuredly quite large enough. Even jus- 
tice to half the human race ! Better laws for woman’s 
security, for women’s property ; better laws of marriage 
and divorce, or rights over children ; of (as you say) 
equal price for equal work ; equal public education of 
the highest as well ss primary sort for women and men ; 
university degrees for women, and women juries for 
female prisoners, i. e., juries half of men and half of 
women — these are the causes really belonging to us ; 
and however as individual writers you may of course 
be free to enforce your own convictions on other mat- 
ters, I beg earnestly to urge you to refrain from offi- 
cially identifying the question of Woman’s Rights with 
those private convictions. Forgive me for having writ- 
ten thus frankly. The importance of your undertaking, 
and your courtesy in sending me your paper, have in- 
duced me to trespass' so far upon your attention. 

We are busy here in two ways. We are going to try 
by legal means whether Lily Maxwell’s example cannot 
be followed without any fresh legislation. A number of 
ladies having freeholds are to register their names as 
voters, and if refused, to try their claims by law. At the 
same time many thousand signatures have been ob- 
tained through the indefatigable labors of my friend, 
Mrs. P. A. Taylor, to a new petition to Parliament, simi- 
lar to that of last year, to be presented in due time by 
Mr. Mill. 

With goodvishes, believe me, dear Madam, 

Sincerely yours, Frances Power Cobbe. 

We shall esteem it a great pleasure and profit 
to ourselves and readers to discuss all the points 
this letter involves with one of the ablest writ- 
ers and thinkers that England can boast. Before 
giving our views on moral legislation or the 
wrongs of Ireland, we wish to explain to our. 
English friends the status of “ The Revolution ” 
and the “ woman question ” in this country. 

' Our prospectus announces that we will dis- 
cus, not advocate, the various questions to which 
the above letter refers, and, unlike all other poli- 
tical journals, freely present both sides of every 
question. Any affiliation of radical reformers 
with democrats may be questionable with those 
who do not understand the position of parties 
in this country. But in order to keep our ques- 
tion alive we accept those who, whether from* 
principle or policy, will help us to do it Repub- 
licans and abolitionists have alike ignored the 
woman question — the former lest its agitation 
should injure their party, the latter lest it 
should injure the cause of the negro. We claim 
that it is wise now, in this general upheaving, 
to reconstruct our government without regard 
to parties or races, on our own grand theory of 
“ individual rights.” 

Our constitutions and laws, as affecting dis- 
franchised classes, their persons, property, 
education, work and wages, have been discussed 
freely for the last thirty years, and all unpreju- 
diced minds see that these special wrongs re- 
solve themselves at last into the fundamental 
question : what are the inalienable rights of 
cidzens in a republic ? 

When women who read, write, own property, 
of sound mind and morals — who know as much 
about the vital issues of the hour as their rulers, 
demand a voice in the government which they 
are taxed to support, our wise men confess 
themselves without an argument in opposition. 
But for those not capable of grasping a prin- 
ciple, we show what would be some of the prac- 
tical results of the feminine element in our 
legislation. In doing this, we necessarily 
diyerge from the argument of the right of re- 


presentation, into many things, to a mind capa- 
ble of generalization, seemingly not germane 
to the question ; and yet these are the very 
points that tell in the popular mind. When we 
urge suffrage for woman ; that war, violence, 
crime, intemperance, the gallows, our present 
system of prisons and punishments, may all be 
done away, we do not look to prohibitory laws 
to do this work, but to the assertion and develop- 
ment of a new and humanizing element in our legis- 
lation — to the elevating and civilizing power of a 
union of the sexes in all the grave responsibilities 
of life. We do not look for the millennium the 
day woman goes to the ballot-box ; but to abol- 
ish all invidious distinctions on the ground of 
sex, is the first step to awake in her a proper 
self-respect — to restore woman, as the peer of 
man, to her rightful throne. We have thought 
too deeply on all these questions not to see 
that it is to education rather than repression, 
to science rather than superstition, that we are 
to look for the redemption of the race. 

One of the strongest points in the discussion 
of woman’s suffrage is the moral power she 
would bring into legislation. After we have 
shown that our republican principles, logic, 
and reason make this right common to all, men 
still ask for the practical working of the theory. 
Moral questions are seldom finally carried on 
their merits, but by an appeal to the selfish in- 
terests of ruling classes. Slavery in this coun- 
try, after thirty years of discussion, was settled 
by war, by policy rather than justice. So 
Woman’s Suffrage, as soon as it becomes a party 
question, will be speedily carried. As we think 
that time is close at hand, we see the import- 
ance of educated women having opinions and 
expressing them on all the great popular ques- 
tions of the day. Hence “ The Revolution ” 
starts not only to discuss suffrage for woman, 
but all other political questions, that American 
women may be educated for the grave respon- 
sibilities of the positions we now demand for 
them. For here, too, we claim not only the 
right of suffrage, but the right to fill the high- 
est offices under government. If a woman may 
be Queen in England, why not President of the 
United States ? 

As to the protection of home manufactures, 
the editors of “ The Revolution ” believe fully 
in Free Trade, and would be glad to publish a 
series of articles from the pen of Frances Power 
Cobbe on that subject. It is to us a great 
moral question, involving more of our social 
and religious interests than, from the dollar and 
cent way in which Mr. Carey and Mr. Greeley 
present it, one would infer. All this protection 
policy is based on the narrow, selfish principle 
of building up one nation or individual at the 
expense of the rest. But the world is waking 
up to the brotherhood of nations, and our wis- 
est thinkers are fast coming to see that the in- 
terests of the great family of man, in every lati- 
tude and longitude, are indissolubly bound to- 
gether ; and that whatever is for the highest good 
of one, is for the highest good of alL 

In our views of the Irish question we should 
probably differ from Frances Power Cobbe, as 
widely as the principles on which our respect- 
ive governments are based. We are opposed 
to an established chnrch, to the law of primo- 
geniture, to a limited representation, to that 
political, religious and social aristocracy that 
grinds the masges of Great Britain to powder. 
John Bright, in demanding an extension of suf- 
frage and homesteads, shows' that be under- 
stands the magic power of the ballot in trans- 
forming mere beasts of burden into full grown 
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men. If the 5,000,000 disfranchised British 
subjects were armed to-day with the rights of 
citizenship, we should soon see thafc -triple power 
pitched into the Channel, and a new type of 
manhood in those green Islands. The social 
problem of England is fast working to a crisis, 
■of which Fenianism is bnt an outside sign. 

Allow us to suggest that the position of Eng- 
land and Ireland differs materially from that of 
the Northern and Southern states. Here de- 
mocracy has aristocracy by the throat, and we 
hope to strangle* it with our free institutions. 
To-day our slaves are men, with the spelling- 
book in one hand, the ballot in the other, and 
their own land beneath their feet There can 
be no aristocracy or large landed es tates where 
all men own the land and make the laws. The 
South, for a century, has been the tyrant here. 
She not only held slaves herself, but made hunt- 
ing ground of all our Northern states ; extended 
that infamous system into free territories, and 
required the Federal government to keep her 
victims within her grasp. The condition of the 
Irish under British tyranny is nearer like that 
of the negro under the heel of our Southern 
chivalry. When the masses in any country can 
neither read nor write, are taxed to support a 
government in which they have no voice, a 
church in which they have no faith, and are 
compelled for their daily bread to till the lands 
they can never own, it needs no argument to 
prove such people slaves. 

The injustice Ireland suffered fifty years ago 
she suffers to-day, if we may believe what Eng- 
land’s wisest statesmen say. There aristocracy 
has democracy by the throat But sooner or later 
the latter is sure to triumph, in the old world as 
the new. But thequestion in our day is not of 
England, Ireland, North or South, of serfdom, 
peasantry or slavery ; but shall the principle of 
equality rule in government ? We are all alike 
fighting the same battle, to end only when every 
man shall stand the peer of his neighbor. May 
the true women of England and America alike 
devote their tongues and pens and lives to chase 
despots, monarchs, emperors, kings, queens, 
aristocrats and tyrants, to their hiding-places 
and thus usher in the golden age of “ Equal 
Rights to AIL” Then can we pray in sincerity 
and faith, “ Thy kingdom come on earth as it is 
i n Heaven.” e. c. r. 


In reading the following extracts from John 
Bright^ last speech in Birmingham, we feel 
that the oppressions of Ireland call loudly for 
sympathy and protest from every true man and 
woman in the civilized world. English reform- 
ers helped us to make American slavery odi- 
ous ; let us in turn help them to open the eyes of 
their rulers to the wrongs and oppressions of 
their starving millions : 

AN IRISH PARLIAMENT. 

Suppose we had a parliament in Dublin that was elect- 
ed by the free and equal vote of the householders of the 
Irish nation, does anybody believe that there would ex- 
ist in that country an institution such as there is now 
under the name of the Protestant Established Church ? 
You must bear in mind that the Irish Parliament was a 
Parliament nearly, if not quite, as national as ours, and 
bb sacred to Ireland as the Parliament of England is to 
England. The mode of its extinction forms one of the 
foulest stories in the annals of this country. Force and 
fraud and corruption of an unparalleled character were 
the means by which the extinction of the Irish Parlia- 
ment was brought about. Although I have not a word 
to say in favor of the separation of the two countries 
(cheers,) yet, I will not hesitate to say this, that the 
Irish people never consented to the Legislative Union, 
and that their right to protest against it and their right 
to seek for restoration of their Parliament, Sf they think 


it would be advantageous to them, has not been and 
cannot be destroyed. (Cheers.) 

THE LAND GRIEVANCE. 

Now, of the land the story is as sad as that of the 
church. From the days of Queen Elizabeth to the days 
of William III. there were successive confiscations of 
land in Ireland. I think an Irish nobleman who took an 
mportant part at the lime of the union, has left it on 
record as his opinion that there was scarcely an acre of 
land in Ireland which had not been three times confis- 
cated. Well, what do we find now 7 We find, for the 
most part, Protestant owners and Catholic occupiers, 
and we have found to a very large extent — and it has not 
yet disappeared— poverty and degradation of an astound- 
ing kind and magnitude prevailing among large classes 
of the population ; and what comes of all that? Why, 
suspicion of course, between the landlord and the ten- 
ant ; with suspicion hatred, with hatred war, and with 
war destruction of security, destruction of industry, 
destruction of comfort and of wealth ; and 3 on have the 
state of things which you have all heard of— that there is 
no bond of sympathy whatsoever between the Protes- 
tant landlord on the one port and the Catholic occupier 
and cultivator on the other. Now, it is said that the ab- 
sentees receive about £4,000,000 a year in rents from 
Ireland. 

THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

The other day I saw, I think, the latest estimate that 
has been made of the property of the IriBh church. It 
was estimated as a principal sum of not less than 
£13,000,000 sterling. Now, I cannot tell you how much 
£13,000 sterling is. I can write it down in figures, and, 
as you hear, I can speak it from my lips ; but I can give 
no man here an accurate notion of what is meant by 
£13,000,000 sterling. But wbat is the section of the Irish 
people into whose hands that vast sum, with its interest 
every year, is given tor religious purposes and training ? 
Why, the whole Protestant population in Ireland, and, I 
suppose, in Ireland no more than in England — for every 
Protestant does not get much religious teaching, and 
doe 8 hot go much to church (laughter)— but in Ireland 
the Protestant church population is just a little over, and 
I am not quite sure whether it is at all over, the popula- 
tion of two towns like Birmingham. What would you 
think in Birmingham of this great city and the city oi 
Manchester, or their population, and nobody else, hav- 
ing awarded to them this vast sum of £13,000,000, anji 
the interest from it annually, under the pretence o£*eli- 
gipus teaching ? And I believe it is not found in Ireland 
that the Protestants are a bit better religiously taught 
than either Presbyterians or Catholics. In point of fact, 
it is a huge political job, which ought never to have ex- 
isted, and which, having existed, ought long ago to have 
been abolished, together with another which is some- 
what akin to it. For Parliament gives the interest of 
more than a million of money, being £40,000, in every 
year out of the taxes, to the Presbyterian church in Ire- 
land as a bribe, that it may not say anything about the 
£13,000,000 which is given to the Protestant church. 

THE HABEAS CORPUS. 

For two years we have had in Ireland a suspension of 
the habeas corpus act. Well, that means this, that any 
man may be taken -to prison by the warrent of the Lord- 
Lieutenant, and he may be kept there as long as the 
habeas corpus act is suspended, as long as the Lord- 
Lieutenant may think proper. I don’t say at all, I never 
have said, that there may not arise emergencies in the 
most free country where it may be nocessary to suspend 
law lor the sake of the preservation of the public peace ; 
but this is a matter of frequent recurrence in Ireland, 
and we have had, during the last two years, and even 
for a muoh longer period, as you all know, a condition 
of chronic insurrection in that part of the kingdom. 


Greeley— Grant. — The following appeared in 
a late issue of the N. Y. Tribune : 

A Western paper says : “ Every day brings us tidings 
of the drunken debauchery of our public men. Every 
day strengthens the fears that muddled Senators and 
boozy Congressmen are enacting laws for a Bourbon 
President to veto.” We think the statement is rather 
exaggerated ; but there can be no doubt that habits of 
intoxication are prevalent among our public men. The 
fault is with ourselves. To elect a man to office who de- 
liberately gets drank is to bring delirium tremens into 
our legislation, and to make the preparation and execu- 
tion of our laws uncertain, wild, and spasmodic. Now 
is the time for the men who really believe in the virtue 
of temperance to show their faith by their works. Let 
us resolve to vote for po man who has not strength 
enough to resist the temptation of wine. 

Republicans And democrats all admit that 


Gen. Grant drinks, and many reliable persons 
assert that they have seen him drunk in the 
treets of Washington. Yet, with the above 
words from thy pen and these facts known unto 
thee, darest thou, O Horace, say that thou wilt 
support such a man if he runneth ? O Horace, 
Horace, wilt thou be a hypocrite ? 


WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 


Though we made several visits to the House, 
we have not time to mention all the men of 
mark who would naturally attract the attention 
of visitors. Gen. Butler’s restless manner and 
indiscribable face arrested my eye at once. 
There is that in his air and dogmatical way of 
speaking that tells you he is a noteworthy per- 
son. Stevens looks languid and pale ; bnt, God 
bless him ! he has used his energies on the right 
side. When his time comes may he fall, in the 
tragic style of Chatham and Adams, on the field 
of his fame, and with the sound of battle in his 
ear. (His youthful wig, however, does not set 
well on his aged head. With Carlyle, we hate 
sham. There is something demoralizing in 
seeming in any way what we are not We lose 
confidence in men and women who dye or 
paint or wear false hair. ) 

The two most frequent talkers on the demo- 
cratic side of the House are Chanler of New 
York, and Eldridge of Wisconsin. »We think 
they overdo their work. Talkers, whether in 
public or private, should talk remarkably well, 
lest they become bores. Two of the ablest and 
most gentlemanly members are Brooks and 
Pruyn of New York. Brooks, moreover, 
is a “handsome man,” and Pruyn prob- 
ably has one of the most cultivated minds 
in the House. A cursory glance at any time 
would divide the House into three classes, viz. ; 
“ the gentleman who has the floor,” who iB thun- 
dering at the Speaker, and thumping his desk, 
without apparently any listener; a score of mem- 
bers writing letters, franking documents, clap- 
ping their hands at the pages, who chase back 
and forth with missives ; and those who are in- 
tently eyeing the ladies’ gallery. 

As a general rule, the members are well 
dressed, and “the heels on the desks” fewer 
than of yore ; but the hazing to and fro com- 
pletely bewildered us, and would bring all busi- 
ness to a dead stand, if nine-tenths of it were 
not mere sham for the Congressional Globe and 
buncombe, and of not the least consequence to 
the country at large. 

We had not, from the published reports, a 
very high opinion of the talents of our mem- 
bers ; bnt we were surprised to learn, on the best 
authority, that probably two-thirds of the set 
speeches read from manuscript are not the pro- 
duction of the men who deliver them, Dut are 
prepared by newspaper reporters and other 
literary gentlemen in Washington. This is 
really disgraceful When will the world have 
done with all this sham ? It is nonsense to 
preach honesty to our children, until we begin 
to live it ourselves. The number of statesmen 
in the two houses is lamentably small ; the 
number of politicians fearfully large. Count 
forty on your fingers, and the rest had better 
never have left their homes. So far from being 
qualified to hold the helm of the ship of state, 
in these stormy times, they are not fit to pull at 
its halyards. Better for the country and their 
own reputation had they remained in respecta- 
ble obscurity. 

The ablest man among the democratic Sena - 
lorn is Beverdy Jphwon, but he is the homeliest 
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in the Capitol. He talks as much about* the 
Constitution as his name-sake in the White 
House, but with this difference — he knows 
something about it. 

A glance at Mr. Sumner shows that care is 
tracing deep lines in his face. His expression 
is sad, his hair is turning grey, and his manner 
is more subdued than of yore. Report says 
his brilliant senatorial career will close with 
his present term. The speeches he will leave 
behind will remind posterity of those of Ed- 
mund Burke. The difference between Mr. 
Sumner and his collegue is seen at once. Wil- 
son is pblitic, practical, prosaic, prejudiced and 
acrimonious. He is energetic and strikes hard 
blows, and deserves great credit for having 
• worked his way up from a shoemaker’s bench 
to a seat in the Senate which he fills with ability. 
He, too, aspires to the Vice-Presidency, and as 
a preparation ior that high position ha^ sub- 
scribed for “The Revolution.” We caught a 
glimpse of Garret Davis. It -was but a glimpse, 
for as he rose to speak we fell in with the cur- 
rent and left the gallery. We intended to have 
had a shat with our witty friend Gen. Nye, 
whom we first met in the free soil days of 1848 ; 
but he fled to New Hampshire soon after our 
arrival. His reputation in the Senate is not 
unlike that of another friend of the same era, 
John P. Hale, b.illiant, keen at repartee, but not 
given to study. The Barnburners of that day 
were a rare class, embodying much genius, elo- 
quence and tact We had the pleasure of know- 
ing them all — Wadsworth, John Van Buren, 
Bryant, SantordE. Church, Dix, King, Nye and 
Doolittle. The latter also lived in New York ; 
but like Nye, emigrated westward and came 
back a Senator. He is clear-headed, smooth- 
tongued, obstinate, and is recognized as the 
leader of Johnsonians in Congress. He is 
sound on the woman question, and a constant 
reader of “The Revolution.” Washbume of 
Illinois,- whom the democrats call “Grant’s 
trainer,” looked rather young tor the “Father 
of the House.” He has a noisy set of children, 
and we noticed on one occasion, when he had 
the floor, some of them did not seem to have 
much respect for their sire. This may be ac- 
counted for on the ground that he is only father- 
in-law. By-the-by, we wonder what there is in 
the name of Washbume that gives its owners a 
proclivity towards Washington. There are four 
Washbumes in the House, and there have been 
as many for these dozen years. Hearing their 
names called, we noticed they all voted on the 
Republican side. And we understand it always 
has been so. It would be well for the Demo- 
crats to start some Washbumes, and thus fill up 
their empty seats. 

We were impressed with the peculiar face and 
air of Gen. Logan. Judging from the tone and 
temper of a short speech, we are sure that this 
Logan is among the live men, however it may 
ba with the famous chief. 

We saw Mr. and Mrs. Julian at their own 
house, where we talked an hour on the ques- 
tions of the day. Mr. Julian is a liberal man, 
and sees that the true basis of reconstruction is 
in equal rights to all ; but, like most politiciaus, 
has not the faith to make any demand that he 
fears his party will not second. His wife, who 
is a daughter of Joshua R. Giddings, believes 
that women are citizens, and should therefore be 
represented in the government. 

We had a very pleasant interview with our 
future President, Benjamin P. Wade. We dis- 
cussed the follies and crimes of our social life. 
He Booms receptions, fashions, and women 




who have no sense of thfeir own rights and true 
dignity. He said he had no hope of seeing our 
Republican theory of government realized un- 
til the women of the nation are baptized into 
the idea. He said he could see no reason why 
intelligent American men and women could not 
be permitted to choose what style their clothes 
should be, as well as the French people. We 
reminded him what Milton says — that “ Cus- 
tom is the most cruel and unrelenting of all ty- 
rants.” “Well, then,” said he, “let us trepan 
‘ custom, ’ and put some common sense in his 
head.” We told him the 'best way we knew to 
trepan “ custom ” was to give woman the ballot, 
and thus change these butterflies of fashion 
into thoughtf ul, responsible beings, as a voice 
in the government must give a new impulse to- 
wards the higher education of our women. 
He said : Yes, he had “ long desired to see wo- 
man’s political rights recognized, and we should 
have no just and stable government until that 
was done.” Now that Johnson will be soon out 
of the way, let the nation rejoice that his legal 
successor is an honest and a sober man. Have 
we not, as a nation, been already sufficiently 
humiliated in seeing a drinking man in the 
White House, that we shall make haste to put 
another there ? What a lesson it would be to 
the young men of this nation, in favor of virtue 
and morality, oould our people now rise in their 
majesty and repudiate every candidate for the 
Presidency who is not known of all men to be 
temperate, pure and just ! Are not eternal prin- 
ciples more to us than the life of the Republi- 
can party ? Let leading temperance men 
make it their business to inquire into these 
rumors of Gen. Grant’s habits, and seethe peo- 
ple face to face who can testify what they have 
witnessed. Gen. Grant’s antecedents are 
a'gainst him. He left ttye army once because of 
his intemperance. Can a man who has this ap- 
petite in his blood and who drinks his wine 
daily, be trusted with a nation’s welfare? Let 
the temperance hosts speak in unmistakable 
language to our Republican politicians, and tell 
them, if they askjyour votes, to nominate sober 
men for high places. e. c. s. 


GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN EXPLAINS 
TEE MEANING OF FENIAN ISM. ' 


WHITE SLAVES TUBNED FENIANS — A TERRIBLE 
POSITION. 

February 12. 

Dear “ Revolution.” — What is Fenianism? 
I asked of an Irish Catholic ; and the Universal 
News , the great organ of the Irish Catholics of 
London — answers with an emphasis under the 
heading of ‘ * The White Slaves Turned Fenians. ’ ’ 

Not a Fenian but above them. The air is full 
of Fenia»ism. Am about the only man outside 
the Protestant church who is not a Fenian. I 
go them one better. I am above the Fenians. 
That is, I belong to no order but that of Inde- 
pendence and the People. This is the an- 
swer of my Irish Catholic friend in London to 
the infamous attacks on the Fenians from the 
London Times: 

WHAT THE IRISH CATHOLICS SAY TO THE TIMES. 

What powerful effects intense bigotry and 
sectarian prejudice must have on the minds 
of English self-seeking, blood-thirsty anti- 
Catholic organs of aristocratic, rack-renting and. 
mixed-breeded tyrants ! Ah impertinent ques- 
tion, such as could not get utterance from any 
but the tongue of some tainted, dissolute limb 
of demoniac perfidy, has been put to our poor 


suffering and down-trodden brethren across the 
Channel. They have been coolly and auda- 
ciously asked by one of those loathsome and 
pestiferous journals what it is which they want 
more than they already have ! More than they 
already have I What glaring insolence! But 
stop ! Perhaps I might misinterpret the mean- 
ing of the phrase. It might be that it meant : 
“What more poverty, what more mockery, 
what more humiliation, what more base and 
tyrannical treatment could they have or expect 
than they already have ? ” If such be the 
meaning of the question advanced, then merit 
must be given to the conscientious and justice- 
loving organ ! What ironical terms — “ conscien- 
tious and justice-loving ” ! 

A PICTURE OF IRELAND TO-DAY. 

To those who ask such insolent questions, I 
reply — Go you to Ireland ; travel to the east and 
travel to the west ; travel to the north and travel 
to the south ; travel through the starving and 
famine-stricken districts of Connemara ; travel 
through the tenant-evicted districts of Mayo ; 
travel through Skibbereen ; in a word, enter the 
abodes of the majority of the Irish poor, and 
what a spectacle awaits your gaze ! You find 
not houses or cottages, but men hovels ! You 
find t^hem composed of damp mud walls, and 
roofs thatched with rushes and the common 
heath of the peaty sward! Within those hov- 
els a still more heart-rending spectacle awaits 
your indifferent eye. 

STARVATION HAS MADE THE PEOPLE FENIANS. 

You will find cold and cheerless hearths, 
with merely one or perhaps two coals to afford 
warmth to the half-naked and shivering bodies 
that crouch around its desolate expanse. You 
see poor little children with hunger and want- 
stricken appearance. You see the poor emaci- 
ated mother sorrowing o’er her hungry brood, 
to whom she cannot afford a crust to appease 
their pitiful wails ! Wait yet awhile, and yoti 
shall see the father of this brood — a poor ill- 
clad and ill-fed specimen of humanity, with 
tanned bands and wrinkled face after his 
weaiy day’s toil for six or eight pence. 

LET ARISTOCRATIC ENGLAND LOOK ON THIS PIC- 
TURE OF HER BRAVE SAILORS AND SOLDIERS. 

Ah! England and your “Press;” look to 
the pitiful and deplorable condition of the poor 
Irish laborer ! By whom is the fame of your 
army upheld? Who gained your decisive and 
existence-staked battles when your soldiers fled 
in terror and dismay? It was the soldiers from 
the ranks of the Irish peasants. Whafi was it that 
extended your foreign possessions, and gave you 
sway over countless dominions? It was the 
bravery and gallant intrepidity of your Irish 
soldiers. Will you, England, be now ungrate- 
ful to those poor Irish at whose hands you have 
received such favors ? Why are you so blind to 
your interests? 

VENGEANCE ON THE VICTORS OF YOUR BATTLES. 

You wreak your vengeance on Fenianism, and 
punish its promoters with death on the scaf- 
fold, with banishment from their homes, and a 
dreary and melancholy life — not life, but strug- 
gling existence — in your living sepulchres, re- 
duced to the same level with, and even subjected 
to greater humiliation, than common felons — 
than the very outcasts of society ! England ! 
Know that you torture for what you teach and 
encourage ! 

AGES OF OPPRESSION HAVE CREATED THESE FENIAN 
MILLIONS. 

You, England, and your ill-framed laws ; your 
| monopolizing and devastating church ; your 
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favoring Irish absentee landlordism ; your ex- 
tracting and taking away from Irish soil that 
for which yon never supply anything in return 
which could furnish the matters absolutely ne- 
cessary to prevent the impoverishment of that 
land from which you have carried off so much ; 
over which yon have spread famine and devas- 
tation. 

AMERICA THE ASYLUM OF OPPRESSED AND DOWN- 
TRODDEN IRELAND, 

whose people you have driven to madness, and 
kindled in their bosoms that impetuous desire 
of revenge which they have taken with them in 
the emigrant ships across the wide expanse of 
the Atlantic to the weotem world — the Great 
Irish Republican Asylum— where now burns so 
brilliantly that flame which, you cannot deny, 
spreads terror o’er your land, and threatens 
your throne and constitution at no distant day. 

the ministers the cause of fenianism — NOT 

THE QUEEN. 

The Queen is not the cause of Irish difficul- 
ties or Irish grievances ; but her ministers are. 
Those nominal legislators are the real cause of 
Irisi) troubles. They are the real cause of Fe- 
nianism ! They are the cause of the rank dis- 
content which pervades the Irish element all 
over the world. These, O England! with 
your blood-thirsty press, are not only the 
scourges of Ireland, but also your real enemies ! 
For if they dealt fairly and justly to Ireland, 
she would now be your best friend against 
foreign foes, instead of being a thorn in your 
side which you can never extricate until you 
curb the mouths of your savage press, and 
put a restraint on their bloodthirsty appetites, 
and supply to your people ministers who are 
capable of legislating for all classes of your sub- 
jects. Then be sure you need not dread Feni- 
anism ; then will Ireland be your pride and 
your friend in need. 

Banquo’s ghost is at the White Bat dinner. 
Don Giovanni shakes hands with the Com- 
mandant over the supper-table ; Leporello 
shakes with fear. But the devil’s come at last, 
and down goes the monarchy. England, to- 
day, is what France was in 1785. Maria An- 
toinette should remain at Balmoral. For Eng- 
land will send Marats, Mirabeaus, Dan to ns and 
Robespierres by the score to the House of Com- 
mons with the next one million of untamed 
votes. My World correspondence contains many 
letters from the people which show what kind 
of ammunition is being gathered up. The storm* 
will break in due time, but not in Ireland. 
Daniel is among the lions ; Belshazzar trembles 
at the banquet ; the British Ministry has got the 
gout Why don’t Lord Derby take a Turkish 
bath ? “ No Irish need apply 1 ” is the cry to-day 
all over England. There are more Fenians in 
England to-day than in all the world beside. 
Hark ! Don’t you hear the rumbling din of 
the Revolution ? 

Sincerely, George Francis Train. 


To Correspondents. — Particular attention is 
called to the shortness of the columns of “The 
Revolution ” ; and by the way, let all who expect 
to be printed correctly endeavor to write so that 
the printer who runs may read. And persons 
sending names of subscribers should remember 
that proper names are always the most difficult 
part of manuscript, the sense or connection 
furnishing no clue to the words. Post office ad- 
dresses, too, are frequently very difficult to de- 
cipher. A word to the wise, etc, 


OUR AGENTS. 

Mas. R. B. Fischer, 923 Washington st., 8t. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. A. L. Quimby, P. O. Box 117, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mbs. H. M. F. Brown, Chicago, 11L 
Mrs. G. L. Hildhbbband, Fond Du Lac, Wis. 

Mm. Julia A. Holmes, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Maria 8. Page, Lynn, Mass. 

8. G. Hammond, Peter boro, N. Y. 


Iowa Arming. — A gentleman, writing from 
Iowa, says the prospect is good for a battle in 
that state for equal suffrage and right the com- 
ihg season. He calls earnestly for all the Tracts 
on Woman Suffrage that can be sent there. 
“ The Revolution ” is waking the nation to the 
importance of that question as never before. 
And never before was a reformatory agency 
more opportune. Let every friend of justice 
and impartial liberty be a volunteer agent for 
its circulation. It is every way the pioneer 
journal, and especially the only one in the na- 
tion that demands Reconstruction on firm foun- 
dations. 


“The Revolution” in London. — Mr. J. 
Burns, No. 1 Wellington Road, Camberwell, 
London, will act as agent for “The Revolu- 
tion,” to receive and transmit names of sub- 
scribers. • 


KING MAMMON. 

King Mammon’s a wonderful potentate 
In these modern days — Grand Monarch, he— 

Wielding the sceptre of church and state. 

As Lord of the nineteenth century. 

His throne, as of old, is of molten gold, 

Hi« diadem is a sight to behold. 

And his oourts are filled to overflowing 
With votaries eagerly coming and going. 

In the olden time he held his own 
Among the rest lor many a day. 

For, beside himself, ’tis very well known, 

There were other Gods and he’d not fair play. 

Venus and Bacchus and several others 
Were high in power ; nor only they. 

For they had any number of sisters and biothera 
Always prepared to dispute his sway. 

And gold was scarce, and the premium high ; 

Bulls were bold and Bears were shy, 

And seidom went short on the article then, 

Aq is frequently done by modern men. 

I saw him one day, in a leisurely way, 

Coming from Trinity Church ; 

1 hailed him at once, and expressed my surprise 
That he’d venture abroad in such flimsy disguise — 

A pair of gold spectacles, spotless cravat, 

A clerical coat, a polemical hat. 

Brimful of argument — plainly it haid 
I should like to convince you, my friend, on that head.’* 
Tout ensemble, was perfect, intensely respectable— 

In short, his appearance was truly delectable. 

“I am going,” said he, “for a stroll in the street. 
Adulation, dear sir, is undoubtedly sweet; 

But though incense is offered, and constantly burns 
On my Altar, I don’t have such heavy returns 
As in previous years, when the fashion was strong 
For charity papers with tails very long— 

Where respectable figures and names could be found 
Side by side, or extending far do* n to the ground ! 

I ne’er met before, sir, throughout my dominion. 

Such stupid indifference to public opinion.” 

•« I'm astounded. Oh, King ! ” quoth I in return, 

“ That our generous princes should meet your displeas- 
ure. 

You’ll doubtless be quite disappointed to learn 
That losses in trade have diminished their treasure. 
What with Operas, Horses, and Theatres too, 

'Tis a wonder they give as much as they do — 

Not to mention the growing expense of a pew. 

And insatiable daughters and wives to bleed 'em ; 

For it costs an enormous amount to feed 'em.” 

“You’re right,” said the King, “ and as to that, 

It’s the Bame to me, whatever they’re at.” 


Twab then I suggested a change of dress 
As plainly and strongly as words could express. 

“ They will think,” said he, “if ’tis not too late, 

That I’ve come in the street to speculate. 

No, thank yon, I frequently dress the same— 

Will yon come along, sir, and watch the game? ” 

Yes, stocks were dull — and a perfect lull 
Was felt in the busy hum of the street; 

While Bankers and Brokers, an army of smokers, 

Went lounging about with purposeless feet — 

All praying to Mammon, the greedy host; 

But the king was deal, ss deaf as a post. 

From the Stock Exchange on the second floor 
The tide was ebbing, for service was o’er ; 

And human “ splinters,” a numerous horde. 

Came floating along from the “ Regular Board.” 

,‘Ahl This is a sight that I love to see: 

For these are my slaves,” said the King to me. 

Lo I— “ Gutter-percher8 ” of various shades. 

All looking as black as the ace of spades, 

Hovered about the Exchange in flocks; 

While itinerant vendors of worthless stocks 
With eager faces, devoid of guile (1!) 

(Faces which made the old King smile) 

Stood gaping at those who passed the while. 

One little chap, with a pious whine, 

Stopped ns both. “ Here’s some stock,” said he, 

“ or the Scandinavian <>utty mine. 

Which I'll sell you cheap— at twenty -three.” 

But the King declined with infinite grace. 

Shook the hand from his sleeve, and brushed theplaoe. 

“ These,” sa’d he, “ are my servants, all, 
nearly all, I am happy to say. 
ey promise well, bnt they sometimes fall 
From grace, in a very singular way ; 

For, alas I very many— you’ll think it a notion— 

Never really attain to the purest devotion . 

They have a bad habit, a miserable trick, 

Whenever I toss them a handful of gold. 

Of going at once to headquarters — Old Nick — 

Instead of frequenting my shrine of old. 

“ Then Nicholas sends them directly away 
To Bacchus and Venus, their homage to pay. 

There is some consolation, I own, in the fact 
That I manage them all with such infinite tact 
That, ere they can worship at either shrine. 

They’re obliged to kneel and do homage at mine. 

They often come back ; yet some are so clever 
They go and repent, and I lose them forever. 

“ Yes, these are my undergraduates here ; 

But the prospect is good — that’s exceedingly clear. 
One of these days, when we’re more at our ease. 

I’ll show you the men who have taken degrees, 

And are sore to remain all their lives on their knees. 
I’d prefer, sir, to wait till I’m more at my ease 
And my pockets are safe. It is really funny, 

Bnt the hands of my Wall street devotees 
Are pretty free with their neighbors’ money.” 

On we walked, till straight before 
We saw Delmonico’s open door. 

*• Come in,” said his Majesty, “ live and learn— 

I’m a silent partner in the concern ; 

Bacchus is only an upper clerk — 

We get the money and he does the work. 

Yes this is the place,” said he, with a sigh— 

“ The place where the 4 swallows homeward fly.’ 

Old Nicholas sometimes comes up from below. 

And does interfere with the customers so, 

That some, getting drunk, are unable to stay 
And attend to affairs in a practical way. 

“ His Highness is old, and enormously stout— 

Has disease of the liver, a touch of the gout. 

He used to be thin— very thin— more’s the pity. 

But that was before New York was a city. 

The morsels I send him are usually rich— 

Too riefi, indeed, for his good I’m afraid ; 

And I’ve heard him exclaim that he didn't know which 
A fat Politician or Monarch of Trade- 
Tasted the best in a pate or stew; 

But that both were superb in a steaming ragout.” 

We soon passed out, and there at the door 
Stood a pale little gamin begging a penny. 

He’d have looked like Oliver asking for more, 

*It one oould be sure that he’d ever had any. 

King Mammon frowned, bnt on looking around 
And seeing a pretty large crowd on the ground, 

He furnished the penny with exquisite grace. 

And left, with a smiling’ benevolent face. 

The brokers all clustered about the youth 
As I turned to follow the potentate 
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An d I painfully comprehended the truth — 

They were urging the boy to speculate. 

I soon overtook his Majesty, 

Who was rubbing his hands with ineffable glee. 

«» I shall preach,” he said, ** on Sunday next, 

In a certain church up town, you know. 

And I’ll have a perfectly orthodox text ; 

’Twill please, I’m sure, and I hope you’ll go. 

My subject will be 4 The Pharisees,’ 

And the latest style ol phylacteries. 

I’ll roast the Pharisees, torture tho Scribes, 

And annihilate the whole twelve tribes. ■ 

Tinkling cymbals and Bounding brass 
Are the things to make a sermon pass. 

Bring some of your intimates with you too, 

And ask for Mr. Potiphar’s pew. 

i 

44 When the prayers are o’er and tho sermon begins ” 
(Except in a general sort of a way), 

I never touch on besetting sins, 

Nor press their corns, for it would'ntpay. 

The Naked Truth is so ungen teel. 

That modesty makes a strong appeal ; 

So I fold Her in many a silden band, ( 

And bring my babes all up by hand. 

In every conceivable manner I weigh it — 

That wonderful art of 4 how not to say it; ’ 

But the rolling eye. and the unctuons sigh, 1 
With delicate hands uplifted high, j 

Produce in the very simplest way 
An ecclesiastical lullabf , 

Which makes them feel as they leave the place 
Easy and happy and full of grace. 

44 Ta — ta— an revoir,” said the king to me. 

Grand Roi bon soir je repondis. 


Jmsuwial Department. 


Financial/ and COMMERCIAL. — America versus 
Europe — Gold, like our Colton, FOR SALE. 
Greenbacks for Money. An American System 
of Finance. American Products and Labor 
Free. Foreign Manufactures Prohibited. Open 
doors to Artisans and Immigrants. Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans for AMERICAN Steam- 
ships and Shipping. New York the Financial 
Centre of the World. Wall Street emancipated 
from Bank of England, or American Cash for 
American Bills. The Credit Fonder and Credit 
Mobilier System, or Capital Mobilized to Re- 
suscitate the South and our Mining Interests , 
and to People the Country from Ocean to Ocean, 
from Omaha to San Francisco. More organized 
Labor, more Cotton, more Gold and Silver 
Bullion to sell foreigners at the highest prices. 
Ten millions of Naturalized Citizens DEMAND 
A PENNY OCEAN POSTAGE, to Strength- 
en the Brotherhood of Labor. If Congress Vote 
One Hundred and Twenty-five Millions for a 
Standing Army and Freedman's Bureau for the 
Blacks, Cannot they spare One Million for the 
Whiles? 

THE REVOLUTION. 


NO. IX. 

Pacific Mall, 

The report of this Company, just published 
by the President, Mr. McLane, is not encourag- 
ing to speculative or weak holders of the Com • 
pany’s shares, the value of which is shown to 
be a little over 90 on the Company’s books, after 
reducing the 26,653 shares from 150 (the price 
Mr. McLane values them at) to 110 (the present 
market). The President states that the Com- 
pany has not made earnings sufficient to war-, 
rant the payment of a dividend, and that no 
dividends can be expected so long as Webb’s 
opposition is running. The valuation of 150 
on the 25,653 shares of its own capita] stock, 
h*Jd by and reported by the Company as an 




asset at that price, while they are selling in the 
open market for 110, has led the public to be- 
lieve that all the other assets are placed in like 
manner at an exaggerated value in the state- 
ment, It must be borne in mind that the 
steamships are taken at the cost of building, in 
round numbers $10,700,000 ; that these form 
more than half of the assets ; and that they are 
not a class of property which increases in value 
with its age. A deduction of twenty per cent 
from the cost of the twenty-two steamers would 
make the shares of Pacific Mail worth less than 
85 on the Company’s books. The stock is 
doubtless a very profitable investment for origi- 
nal holders, the present capital, $20,000,000, 
hiving been originally $500,000, and as late as 
May 1st, 1861, $4,000,000, with a surplus of 
$201,283, making the total capital and surplus 
in 1861 $4,201,283. The following table shows 
the progress of the policy instituted by Mr. 
Jerome and sanctioned by Messrs Brown Bro- 
thers & Co., by which the Board of Directors 
and their friends have amassed by stock-job- 
bing movements such enormous fortunes at the 
expense of VWall street and outsiders. The 
capital has been watered from $4,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 within three yearp. The statement 
says : 

Capitol. Rate pr. ct. Divid’s. 


1861 $4,000,000 16 $600,000 

1862 4 - 20 800,000 

1863 : " 20 800,000 

1864 44 20 800,000 

1866 44 20 


Increased to Now Issue 

$ 7,600,000 60 per cent serip. 20 975,000 

1866 { leiooo.’ooo 60,000 shares stock. } 20 2 . 0 «M*>0 

1867 20,000,000 83% pr. cent stock. 12 2,399,396 

8,374,696 

The total net earnings of the Company dur- 
ing the period of seven years ending October 
31, 1867, amounted to $14,935,988.99. The 
cash dividends paid to the stockholders during 
the same period amounted to $8,374,595. The 
difference of $6,561,398.99 has been meanwhile 
invested in aid of the construction of the splen- 
did fleet ot twelve new steamers, by the active 
portion of which the business of the Company 
is now almost entirely performed, and in the 
creation of valuable and necessary facilities of 
all kinds, to which causes is largely attributable 
the steady augmentation of our assets, as shown 
by the books, from about $4,000,000 in 1861 to 
$22,000,000 in 1868. 

The President recommends that the Company 
shall commence to reduce its capital stock. 
This hint is significant of a much lower market 
price for the Company’s shares, as the cheaper 
they can be bought the more profitable will it 
he for the stock-jobbers that control its affairs. 


Talk among the Brokers In Wall Street. 

“ AAEON AND THE GOLDEN CALF.” 

DBEW’S GEAND FANCY DRESS MASQUERADE BALL TO 
THE HEBREW TRUSTEES. 

THE MONET KINGS AND MONEY EDITOB8 IN FANCY 
COSTUME. 

THEIR GREAT SPEECHES ON THE OCCASION. 
GORGEOUS SCENES AND DECORATIONS. 
TELLING INCIDENTS. 

LIF E- LIKE TABLEAUX. 

GRAND PROCESSION. 

THE CROWNING ACT OF UNCLE DANIEL’S LIBER- 
ALITY. THE GREAT EVENT OF THE AGE. 

The talk among the brokers during the week was the 
Great Fancy Dress Masquerade Ball to the Hebrew Trus- 
tees at the Academy ot Music, given bt ".UnUle 
Dawxl,” The hpUdlflg was jammed from the par- 


quette circle to the dome with the elite and fashion of 
the metropolis, and the occasion will long be remem- 
bered by every one who was fortunate enough to be 
present. The invitations were restricted to the obeme 
be la 9 BEKK or New Yobk SooiEtt, and no tickets were 
sold, but any one could gain admittance by giving 44 100 
Erie” to the committee at the doors. The amount of 
Erie received in this way was enormous’, and Uncle 
Daniel, when he counted the “100’s Erie,” thought he 
had 44 moke than thebe was,” and could only aocount 
for it by presuming that some 44 leases ” had been 44 cap- 
italized.” It may be proper to remark that tho sudden 
fall in Erie on Saturday afternoon from 68 % to 66 % was 
caused by Unclo Daniel realizing on the proceeds of tho 
ball, through his tall friend and broker, the American 
Reindeeb.” But to return to the ball — revenons a nous 
moutons — that i 3 to Uncle Daniel’s sheep he keeps fob 

SLAUGHTER. 

The Academy presented a magnificent sight, as viewed 
from the stage. There was a perfect glitter of gaslight, 
diamonds and beauty. The gorgeous banquet given 
two weeks since to the trustees, was as nothing compared 
with this Bal Masqre. 

THE DECORATIONS WERE SUPERB, 
and in the most excellent and artistic taste. At the 
rear of the stage was bung the magnificent allegorical 
painting of 

AARON AND THE GOLDEN CALF, 

and immediately in front was arranged a balcony, with 
a staircase at each end, which was literally covered with 
choice “flowers ” and 44 Erie certificates,” the wholo in- 
tended to represent 

AV 

DREW’S PARADISE AND THE PERI. 

At the right of the stage were bnng two large and 
elegant paintings representing the 

PALMY DAYS OF SPECULATION. 

One of these comprised three locomotives, named re- 
spectively “Fort Wayne, 145 seller sixty,” 44 Erie 126,’ 
and 44 Northwest 37,” all itraddled by 

TONY MORSE, 

In his great combination act. The locomotives were 
"represented as running rongh shod over a number of 
horrid 44 bears,” through a 44 highly cultivated ” country . 
The companion picture to this or number 2 as it was 
called, represented the gloomy 

GULF AND CHASM OF “ TIGHT MONEY,” 
into which 

TONY MORSE 

had steered his three engines, and smash ed not only 
his engines, bnt himself also. Above this wreck, and 
floating in the clouds, was the 

GREENBACK ANGEL, SALMON B. CHASE, 
throwing out gold with one hand, and gathering in 
greenbacks in a greedy manner with the other. To the 
right of these pictures was a fine exterior view of the 

OLD STOCK EXCHANGE ON WILLIAM STREET, 
and to the left another of the 
• OLD PUBLIC BOARD, 

corner of William and Beaver streets. Above the whole 
was a truthful representation of the interior of the 

OLD COAL HOLE, 
in William street, with the 

OLD WAR HORSE, GEORGE HENRIQUES 
in the chair, rapping with his gavel and attempting to 
restore order. Right under all was an interior view of 

gilpin’s boom, 

corner Exchange Place and William street, with the Gov 
eroment Broker in the foreground, supplying the boys 
with all the gold they wanted. The truthfulness of these 
pictures, and the memories they recalled ' to many 
present — painful to some and pleasant to others— caused 
an outburst of vehement admiration. Throughout the 
evening, this part of the stage was thronged with admir- 
ing crowds, and among the appreciative audience we 
noticed the 

VETERANS, CAPTAIN GARLAND AND BILL TRAVERS. 

Uncle Daniel was congratulated again and again on 
these decorations, and the old ms- was really proud of 
the great hit he had made and 

LOOKED HANDSOMER THAN EVER 
as h« smiled knowingly oye r ypo was to p*y for \i a# 
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finally. To the left of the stage a number of paintings 
attracted much attention. One of these, 

“GUN CONTRACTS AND THE EXPRESS BUSINESS,” 
was represented by a gaily dressed Express Wagon, 
drawn by six splendid horses, and driven by the 
DIPLOMATIC AND POLITE HOEY, 
with the lappel of his coat thrown gracefully back. 
The wagon was loaded with “guns,” and was swiftly 
rolling towards an army camp in the rear ground. This 
elicited many complimentary remarks, as it is well 
known that the auburn h aired phaeton did not lose 
anything by the Rebellion, was more fortunate in driv- 
ing into the Blessed martyr’s affections than his ancient 
namesake into the sun. Another painting represented 

“ UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE AND RECONSTRUCTION,” 
by a desolated country, and negroes putting in ballots by 
the “handful,” and “voting often,” and each son of 
Ham armed with a basket to carry home chickens and 
suffrage.” At the same poll a white man and white wo- 
men were offering their votes, but they were not re- 
ceived, in consequence of not coming up to the stand- 
ard of civilization and education attained by the negro. 
This was respectfully 

DEDICATED TO “CONGRESS,” 
and showed that Uncle Daniel had a keen perception of 
the 

“POWERS THAT BE.” 

Another picture representing 

BABEL, WAS THE “SQUARE” BOOM 
under the Gold Exchange, with all the brokers plying 
their vocation. The “Erie” circle was the feature of 
course, and here were truthfully represented the well 
known faces of the 

“SLENDER AND POLITE WHITER Y,” THE “ FENIAN 
DIEGAN,” THE “AFFABLE HALL,” THE “TALL 
HEATH,” AND “ ROGERS,” “ SHEPARD,” 
and many others equally well known. On the outskirts 
ot the crowd of brokers were 

“FRA DIAVOLO SAW MILL HICKS,” “TOM HOW- 
LAND,” THE “ OLD WAR HORSE HENRIQUES,” 
and others. In the “ Pacific Mail Circle” great excite- 
ment was apparent from the manners and actions of the 
assembled brokers. 

THE “JOLLY BUSSINGER” 

was bidding up the stock in a vehement manner, while 
the towering form of the 

WELL KNOWN AND POPULAR ‘ ‘ JOE MILLS ” 
was supplying the boys with all they wanted. It was 
evident from the 

SMILE ON “joe’s FACE 

that things were “ running his way.” The other circles 
were equally truthful, and this picture was praised for 
its perfect representation of the great stock mart of Wall 
street. Another painting faithful^ portrayed “Broad 
street,” with “Delmonico’s," “Schedulers” and “Ber- 
ry’s ” Restaurants, and' various buildings and brokers 
signs. The long double file of carriages waiting 
to take the “ successful ” brokers and speculators 
to their homes, and at the corner of Wall street 
was the ten cent Madison avenue stage open for those 
who had “dropped their cash,” and desired to get 
up town at a moderate cost There were many smaller 
paintings representing interior views of the 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, OPEN BOARD OF 
BROKERS, GOLD EXCHANGE AND MINING BOARD, 
all exceedingly well done and generally admired, with 
life-like portraits of De Comeau, his friend Phil Brans, 
Rocky Mountain Arnold and other distinguished charac- 
ters. The ceiling of the Academy over the stage was 
covered with a handsome canopy representing the 
GREAT RAILROAD WAR, 
now going on between the railway magnates, 

DREW, KEEP AND VANDERBILT. 

This was a sort of railroad map representing the 
“broad” and “narrow” guages. The former was 
shown by a train of cars running from Jersey City to 
Chicago, with the locomotive “ Erie,” and the points on 
the map were “ Jersey City,” “ Akron,” “ Toledo" and 
“ Chicago.” Under this were the following names : 

“ ERIE,” “ ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN,’’ 

“ AKRON AND TOLEDO,” “ MICHIGAN SOUTHERN.” 
The narrow gauge was represented by a tftdn each on 


the “ Hudson River,” and “ Harlem Roads,” connecting 
at Albany with the “ New York Central,” thenoe run- 
ning through to Toledo. At this point the magnate 
KEEP STOOD ACROSS THE TRACK 
and the train was stopped. Under this was 
“ NARROW GAUGE,” “ NEW YORK TO NOWHERE.” 
This caused unbounded merriment, and was considered 
a great piece of strategy on the part of Uncle DanieL 
There were other magnificent decorations, all in good 
taste, bnl we have not space to describe them and pro- 
ceed to the 

CARNIVAL PROCESSION, 

which was certainly gotten up with great care, regardless 
of expense, and was the feature of the evening. The 
following was the order of the procession : 

FIRST DIVISION. 

“ 777TH ” REGIMENT DRUM CORPS. 


LAWYER CRITTER, FULLERTON, 
that asks impudent questions about things he don’t nn 
derstand. But I know what them critters want. They 
want greenbacks. For greenbacks, I never seed a law- 
yer yet that would not beat anybody except 

JIM FISK AT JUMPING 

a somersault, always landing with Mb nose Jest where 
the greenbacks lie. A lawyer likes greenbacks, 

WORK LIKES GREENBACKS, 

and as he is an out and out Democrat, Work deserves 
^greenbacks, and 

WORK SHALL HAVE GREENBACKS. 

But, boys, this ’ere Eirie must bring the greenbacks to 
me first. Groesbeck does not give me his certified checks 
for nothing. 8omebody has got to supply the green- 
backs besides your Uncle Daniel, because, you know, 
since that great Harlem oomer affair. 


BRUNETTE HAMILTON ON A “ WHITE ” ELEPHANT, 
LED BY ALPHABET HUGHES AND JUDGE GREEN, 
AND REPRESENTING KING THEODOBUS OF ABYS- 
SINIA. 


Brunette Hamilton was gaily dressed in velvet and silk, 
and was 


SURROUNDED BY HIS “ WHITE CAPTIVES,” 


not the English captives, but those qaptured by him in 
the last “ Erie ” movement, when Hamilton got them 
“ into ” the stock at 77 to 78>£ , but has not yet got them 
“out” at the same figures. The dejected looks of the 
captives plainly portray their feelings when the shares 
fell to 66 K @ 67, and 

HAMILTON MADE HIMSELF SCARCE.* 

The elephant was guarded by the following 
“ GUARD OF HONOR.” 


Jebome, 

finn MMET.ru , 

Williams, 
Sophy Meyer, 
McLean, 


S5 


g 


Van 8chaick, 
Gayno, 

Dows, 

Lombardy, 

McVickar, 


This was received with shouts of applause, and Bra - 
nette Hamilton bowed his thanks. Next came 


THE MASTER OF THE SITUATION, 


REPRESENTED BY UNCLE DANIEL ON THE SPLEN- 
DIDLY CAPARISONED CAMEL “ERIE,” AND DRESSED 
IN THE GARB OF LOUIS XIV. 

THE CAMEL WAS LED BY BURR AND FlSK. „ 
GUARD OF HONOR, 


WHEN MY FRIEND TOBIN 
and I discovered the sublime principle that 
“ TAKES THE CHIPS WHEN WE WINS AND NEVER 
PAYS WHEN WE LOSES,” “ CHIPS COMING IN AND 
NO CHIPS GOING OUT,” 

your Unde Daniel always gets bis greenbacks for them 
’ere Methodist churches and Hebrew synagogues, from 
yon and all his other friends, always excepting as afore- 
said them 'ere 

CRITTERS, THE WOMEN. 

I don’t want you boys to think that I am down on the 
women, for I am not down on the women, as my friend 
Groesbeck kno.ws. I ain’t exactly a handsome man, that 
is 

^ CRITICALLY HANDSOME J 

but I tell you, boys, my points a’int all bad, and since I 
have had the pleasure this evening of making the ac- 
quaintance of my youthful and interesting 

FRIEND, BABNUM’S AFRICAN GORILLA, 

I must say, gentlemen and ladies, that I feel flattered 

by the striking resemblance I bear to his manly beauty. 
When I have settled with my young and rather 

RAPACIOUS FRIEND, FRANK WORK, 

I mean to ran for President, and think that, being a na- 
tive bora resemblance of the manly beauty of my 
African friend the Gorilla, lean calculate with certainty 
cn tho ontire vote of the Africans and the influence ot 
the ladies. When I got into the White House I mean to 
hold the inside handle of that 

GREAT INSTITUTION, THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


Wheelock, 


Tracey, 

Alex. Meyer, 


Dalton, 

Tobin, 

w 

Arnold, 

Warner, 

3 

Jackson, 

Cutting, 

3 

Bruns, 

Lane, 


Bailey, 

Norris, 


Baylis. 


MOURNERS IN THE REAR. 


KING RICHARD AND PRINCE WORK. 

This was received with thunders of applause and com- 
pletely brought down the house. The procession was 
stopped, and Uncle Daniel received the greatest ovation 
ever given to any man inside the Academy. There were 
loud cries for " Drew,” “ Speech ” etc., and it wassomo 
minutes before order was restored, when Unole Daniel 
spoke as follows, but first requested that 'ere critter to 
EXPLODE THAT ’ERE SCHELL. 

Accordingly the 


which them ’ere Boston critters are milking a Ieetle bit 
too steop for Uncle Daniel to see without having a hand 
in. I shall be after the Pacific Railroad boys with a sharp 
stick, and when I get my share of plunder 
WITH OAKES AMES 

and the contractors of that ’ere $50,000,000 they mean to 
bag by the help of Congress, then you shall have a car- 
nival for a week, with a Hydropathic Institution for those 
who want it, and that 

SCHELL SHALL BE EXPLODED 
daily. Now, boys this is the biggest speech I ever made ; 
and when I have fixed Frank Work all right, I am going 
to make the 

BIGGEST HAUL I EVER MADE 
in this ’ere Eirie. Here Uncle Daniel looked 
PITEOUSLY AT JIM FISK 


SCHELL EXPLODED AS REQUESTED, 
being used to it * 

SPEECH OF UNCLE DANIEL. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, more especially ladies, because 
them woman critters have taken to reporting me in “ The 
Revolution ” lately, and I don’t ever recollect having 
ever caught them, either short or long, in this 'ere Eirie. 
but I hope to yet I am glad to see you all here and 
them ’ere “ hundred Eiries ” taken at the door. Some 
of my friends are fond of chips, but I don’t care so much 
for them as this ’ere Eirie. Things don’t look so pleas- 
ant now as they will do by and by when I feel 
MORE UP TO MY WORK. 

Work bothers me, especially hard work, and work is hard 
now ; but 

WORK WILL BE EASIER 

by and by when them 'ere injunctions are gone to the 
bow-wows and them judges and that 


and Napoleon Burr, and begged io be taken from the 
hump of the camel’s back, whioh was effected with 
some difficulty, as the old gentleman had sot down rather 
hard and got stuck there. As he was descending Uncle 
Daniel could not refrain from 

GRINNING WITH GLEE 
in the faces of the chief mourners in the rear, 

KING RICHARD AND PRINCE WORK, 
who both turned pale and gasped faintly. 

After Uncle Daniel had finished, the procession moved 
on, and next came bis 

AFRICAN MAJESTY, THE GORILLA, WITH DE COMEAU ON 
THE BIGHT, DISGUISED AS A FRENCHMAN, AND PHIL. 

' BRUNS ON THE LEFT, DISGUISED AS A GERMAN. 

The Gorilla met with a hearty reception, and finally re- 
turned thfcnks in his native African language as follows : 

SPEECH OF THE GORILLA. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank you for your kind recep- 
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tlon this evening, but suppose it is due mainly to my 
" African descent,” as I know my country is in fashion 
with America at present. We all expect 

MB. SEWABD WILL SOON BUT AFRICA, 
and annex it to the United States, when I shall run for 
Congress. I admire Uncle Daniel for his liberality to 
the Hebrew faith, as I myself am a Hebrew. I thank him 
for his invitation to this grand entertainment, and also 

MB. BABNUM FOB GIVING MB 

permission to attend. I like Brunette Hamilton and 
think he is a great man, and 1 hope he will run for Gov- 
ernor when Africa becomes one of the States of thflf 
Great Republic. You want some' colored citizens to ex- 
ercise the elective franchise and govern the country as 
it ought to be governed. My friends, when this mil- 
lennium shall be reached, America will become truly a 
great oouniry, and the goal of my ambition will be 
reached. As soon as my engagements with Mr. Barnum 
are ended I am coming to Wall street to take a “ flyer” 
with my cash. Uncle Daniel has promised to “ steer ” 
me in Erie, and my 

• FBIENDS DE COMBAT! AND BBUN8 

will also look out for , 

MV INTEBE8T, OB MY CASH, 

I don’t know which. The Gorilla here subsided, and 
kissed his hand to the ladies and Uncle Dkniel, saying 
that Uncle Daniel was the image of his mother, who was 
the handsomest Gorilla in Africa. This speech was 
loudly encored, when 

DE- OOMKAU TRANSLATED IT INTO FBENCH AND PHIL. 
BRUNS INTO GERMAN, - 

and the procession again moved on. Uncle Daniel re- 
marked that De Cormeau was a perfect picture of Napo- 
leon, and Phil. Bruns looked very like Count Yon Bis- 
marck, only hi* hair and whiBkers were not auburn. 

THE SECOND DIVISION 

came next, and was headed by the 
I . JEWS HASP BAND, 

playing popular airs from the operas of the “ Girl I left 
behind,” “ Champagne Charley,” “ Bob Ridley,” “John 
Brown,” “Pat Malloy,” etc., etc., etc. 

THE MONEY EDITORS. 

“ CONSISTENCY ” CLARE, OF THE TRIBUNE, D RESSED 
• AS A FARMER. • * 

“ HYDROPATHY ” MELTS, OF THE WORLD, IN A DOM- 
INO, ON WHICH WAS PAINTED COLD WATER 
PACKS, ICICLES, SHOWER BATHS, AND WATER- | 
FALLS. 

14 SIB WILLIAM DODS WORTH,” OF THE COMMER- 
CIAL, IN THE GARB OF AN ENGLISH LORD OF 
THE OLDEN TIME. 

“PUBLIC FUNDS” NOBVELL, OF THE TIMES, A 
DOMINO, WHICH WAS FESTOONED WITH 5-20 
AND 10-40 BONDS, COMPOUND NOTES AND 
GREENBACKS, KINDLY LOANED BY THE “ GREAT 
GOVERNMENT DEALERS.” OF WALL STREET, FOE 
4 4 THIS OCCASION ONLY.” 

44 DUKE OF SALAMANCA ” JACKSON, OF THE EXPRESS, 
INCLUDING ALL FOUR EDITIONS, DRESSED AS 
A SPANISH GRANDEE. 

“LORD ” CORNWALLIS OF THE HERALD, DISGUISED 
AS A LONDON COCKNEY. 

“CONCATENATION OF FORTUITOUS CIRCUMSTAN- 
CES” MARSLAND, OF THE POST, DRESSED IN 
THE SOMBRE GUISE OF A DOCTOR. 

“THE UNKNOWN,” OF THE REVOLUTION, COM- 
PLETELY DISGUISED AS A BLACK DOMINO. 

This delegation was received with unbounded enthusi- 
asm, the ladies waiving their handkerchiefs and throw- 
ing flowers and 

BOUQUETS TO THE MONEY EDITORS, 
while the gentlemen indulged in the most boisterous 
applause, and Beemed completely beside themselves. 
Uncle Daniel clapped his hands, and was delighted at 
the * 

HIT THE MONEY EDITORS 
h a d m ade. The procession was stopped, amid lond 
for speeches, which each one finally responded to in 
the following order : 


SPEECH OF CONSISTENCY. CLARK. 

Mr. Clark drew himself np to his full height, and his 
noble and commanding form attracted more than usual 
attention, especially from the fair sex, with his counte- 
nance, flowing locks, and Aaron-like beard bathed in 
sunshine he looked the fac-simile of tbe great Hebrew 
Moses as he descended from ML Sinai. He said I know 
Uncle Daniel some. I see him frequently if not oftener 
in tbe course of the day. I think Uncle Daniel the 
greatest man that ever lived. Sometimes I differ with 
Uncle Daniel and go off the regular Erie track but only 
for a little while. 1 always go back again. 

MY FARM AND UNCLE DANIEL 
form in my judgment, ladles and gentlemen, 

PARADISE UPON EARTH. 

When 

UNCLE DANIEL AND MY DURHAM 
ball die I shall die also. They are both great stock. My 
turnips will wilt when they are gone. Neither me nor 1 
my turnips could stand the 

• LOSS OF UNCLE DANIEL. 

He is a father to us. It is a tender subject. I may say 
both are tender subjects. Nay, ladies and gentlemen, 
when I come to think of it 

ALL FOUR ARE TENDER SUBJECTS, 

that is 

ME AND MY TURNIPS, UNCLE DANIEL AND THE DUR- 
HAM. ONE GRAVE SHALL RECEIVE AT.T. FOUR. 
Here the Moses of the press sobbed kndibly and in bro- 
ken accents murmured 

“ TURNIPS, UNCLE DANIEL, DURHAM, ” 
that boll, and disappeared mysteriously between the 
legs of Drew’s camel and the last that was Been of him 
was struggling in the 

ARMS OF KING RICHARD AND PRINCE WORK 
who bravely strove to hold him from some desperate 
purpose on which he seemed bent 

SPEECH OF HYDROPATHY MELI8. 

This gentlemen had evidently just come out of a bath, 
for he looked a little too sharp to live. He said he felt 
highly honored by the invitation of Unole Daniel to his 
Hebrew entertainment ; the more so as he only knew the 
great Erie director by reputation and had not the pleas- 
ure of his personal acquaintance. Here he was inter- 
rupted by cries of “dry up, dry up,” from the ladies 
and “water, water,” from the gentlemen. After the 
confusion moderated he proceeded to say that 

KUCZKOSWKI WAS HIS PATRON SAINT, 
and 44 Bond street the temple where he worshipped 
water of every temperature from 35 to 56. He said that 
the first knowledge of Hydropathy he obtained was from 
that eminent banker and 

BOSOM FRIEND, LEONARD W. JEROME. 

That Jerome told him in a moment of confidence that 
the fountain head of all riches was in water, that this 
.secret was communicated to Mm by a 

DARK HAIR DAUGHTER OF EGYPT, 
a descendant of the Phoroahs and of Moses. That all his 
fortune came from water. That he never made any 
till he took to watering friends, Indiana ’bonds, blind 
pools and Pacific Mail. That through the kind assist- 
ance of his friends Brown Brothers & Co. he had 
WATERED PACIFC MATT. 

from $500,000 np to $20,000,000 and that there was nothing 
like water. Inspired by my friend Jerome’s watering 
secret I took to Enozkowskl and water and hope some 
day te have the pleasure of watering Pacific Mail or 
something else with the kind assistance of the 

FRIEND I ADORE, LEONARD W. JEROME. 
Although not exactly a Hebrew yet I think very highly 
of the Hebrews and am quite willing to assist Uncle 
Daniel in building a synagogue providing it don’t inter- 
fere with 

MY FRIEND SELIGMAN 

whom I consider one of the besL worthiest, and most 
intelligent bankers in the United States. Here the 
disciple of Knczkowski begged to be excused as he had 
to get up at 

4 o'clock in the morning 
to take a pack and a cold plunge bath and a Ton in the 
Central Park with his. hat off for two hours before 
breakfast. The company gladly excused such a cold 
water monster, and some of the ladies said that gentle- { 


man’s speech made them feel quite chilly and they could 
not bear a man who could not drink champagne, tea and 
cofloe and everything except water. 

SPEECH or SIB WILT JAM DODSWOBTH, 

Sir William waved his hand gracefully and smiled 
blandly, which made some of the ladies remark how like 
that is to Sir Henry Clews. Having got off this attitude 
he proceeded to say that Uncle Daniel was all very well 
but Be gj 

he was nothuto to clews. 

That Clews was the most accomplished operator, finan- 
cier, diplomatist and self-made man the world ever 
saw. That Clews could 

TALK A DOZEN MONEY ABTIOLES 

in one day, and that the greatest privilege he knew of in 
this world was to 

LIBTBN TO SIB HENBY CLEWS. 

That if the Commercial Advertiser knew its own interest 
it would fill the second and third pages every day with 
the 

WONDERFUL SAYINGS OP THE OBEAT CLEWS. 

That he knew for a fact that Clews saved the country 
from bankruptcy during the rebellion, that Clews sup- 
plied 

CHASE AND JAY COOKE WITH BRAINS, PLUCK AND COMING 
THE ABTFCL DODOEB 


SUPPLIED CLEWS WITH SPONDULICKS 

from the public crib. That Clews told him confidentially 
that 

THAT $11,000,000 SUBPLUS 

over the^f 500,000,000 of 5-20 bonds was his suggestion to 
Jay Cooke, that Clews wanted to make it $ 60 , 000 , 00 *) and 
that his firm would take $50,000,000, but Jay Cooke said 
that Congress dare not go over $11,001,000. Sir William 
then proceeded to give a glowing recital of the many pa- 
triotic deeds that Clews had done for his country and 
how he had 

CABBIED WATER ON BOTH SHOULDERS 

by paying equal attention to General Grant and Presi- 
dent Johnson when in this city. That Clews had 
CONSULTED HIS PBIEND CISCO 

as to which side he thought would win in politics, as he 
always 

WANTED TO BE ON THE WINNING SIDE. 

Cisco told him that was just his case, as all capitalists 
ought to Keep friends on both sides. 8o 
CLEWS TOOK CISCO'S ADVICE 

and went the pan handle game in politics as he dees in 
stocks. Here Sir William was interrupted by the wrap- 
ping of fans irom the ladies who said that they had 
HAD ENOUGH OP MB. CLEWS 

as he had been out quite a number of seasons, and they 
knew all about him, and that if he was a real millionare 

WHiypiD HE NOT MABBY 

somebody or do something, but they did not believe a 
word of it. Sir William was very much scandalized by 
these remarks, and if they had only come from the 
sterner instead of the fairer ser, there is no doubt he 
would have demanded satisfaction for the aspersions 
made on the 


OBBAT SELF-MADE MAN 

upon whom Sir William lives and moves, 

AND HAS HIS BEING. 

SPEECH OP PUBLIC FUNDS NOBVELL. 

Tnis gentleman approached the audienoe with that 
charming insouciance and generous bonhommie which al- 
ways characterizes him under the most trying and gloomy 
circnmsiances. The ladies exclaimed, “how lovely,” 
and the gentlemen, “ go it old Champagne, everything 
is lovely and the goose hangs high.” Mr. Norvell pro- 
ceeded in seductive tones to say that although he was 
not prepared to give in his adhesion to everything that 
Unole Daniel had said and done, and although at times 

H18 DUTY TO HIS COUNTRY 

had caused him to mark in a public manner his disap - 
proval of what he considered a departure from the 
straight path, yet he harbored no 

MALICE AGAINST MB.' DREW, 

and what he did was on public and not personal grounds. 
Mr. Norvell considered it the solemn duty and high 
privilege of a money writer to keep up the 
SPIRITS OP THE PUBLIC 

by encouraging -hopes of 


over Wall street, and Chase and Jay Cooke 
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HIGHER PRICES AND BETTER TIMES 

on all and every occasion, bnt more especially when 
stocks were faUing and 

^EVERYTHING LOOKED BLUE. 

That it was no use writing unpleasant things to make 
people feel more unpleasant, and that the interests of 
capitalists and property required money articles to be at 

a t.t. TIMES CHEERFUL AND ENCOURAGING, • 

so that the drooping spirits of the community would be 
revived by them as by copious draughts of 

DELMONICO’S BEST CHAMPAIGNS. 

He hoped thaff his friend Drew would take all that he 
had said in good part, and make proper arrangements 
with 

FRANK WORK AND VANDERBILT, 
so that everything might be pleasant all around. Here 
Mr. Norvell gracefully bowed and retired amidst the 
plaudits of all, and exclamations of how charming the 
Zephyrs of Araby the Blest, etc. 

THE SPEECH OF THE DUKE OF SALAMANCA JACKSON. 
Salamanca conya forward, 

a T.T. ALIVE AND KICKING. 

evidently ready to toe the mark anywhere, plainly show- 
ing that he was not backward in coming forward. The 
question ran round all among the ladies, “ Who is that ? 
Is that Gen. Jackson, we though? he was dead,'’ but 
Salamanca looked anything but dead, whereupon he was 
encored, which encouraged him to speak and he did as 
follows : “ Ladies and gentlemen, but more particularly 
the ladies. I feel under many obligation to my friend 
Uncle Daniel for his invitation to this 

GREAT HEBREW JAMBOREE 

this evening. I regard Uncle Daniel as the greatest ex- 
ponent In America of the Wall street principal of 

GETTING SOMEBODY ELSE’S CASH 

and never parting with any of your own. Talk of fund- 
ing the national debt and returning to specie payments, 
way my friends these projects sink into insignflcance 
along side of 

uncle Daniel’s great financial 
scheme of taking in cash and never paying any out. 
Uncle Daniel has had a grea'. many small fry imitators in 
Wall street who have flourished for a while, but have 

FINALLY COME TO GRIEF. 

I do not belong to the Hebrew persuasion, but il 
Uncle Daniel had made me one of the trustees, and ap- 
pointed me 

TREASURER FOB THE FUND, 

I think I would have 

TURNED HEBREW TO FINGER $100, COO. 

Gracious Heavens! just think, $100,000 in greenbacks. 
Why, my friends, I cpuld go with that amount into 
PARTNERSHIP WITH BUYER THREE BAILEY 
and turn over a # thousand millions a day and divide, 
Bailey says, evtry night at least six dollars and a quarter 
besides having the 

GLORY OF BEING A GREAT OPERATOR. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I know that all the money edi- 
tors entertain for Uncle Daniel a very high opinion as a 
Christian gentleman. My friend Norvell sometimes 
abuses him, bnt my friends, that is only to 
- GIVE A LITTLE SPICE 

to his celestial article in the Times. I respect my friend 
NORVELL, NAY, I LOVE HIM, 

and I also read the Times regularly, for it answers all the 
purpose of champagne and only costs four cents. I 
think when we all get to Paradise, that is the money 
editors, that my friend Norvell will occupy a command- 
ing position 

AMONG THE CHERUBTMS, 

as his articles are so unlike anything in this mundane 
sphere. Ladies and gentlemen, my friend 

LORD CORNWALLIS FREQUENTLY PITCHES 
into Uncle Daniel, but I know he don’t mean anything, 
nor never did It is only his playful way of manifesting 
his admiration of Uncle Daniel who certainly never did 
him any harm and perhaps never did him any good, 

“AYE, THERE’S THE BUB.” ^ 

The flintinguiHhing featqre ol my friend Cornwallis’ a 
character is his 

CHRISTIAN HORROR OF ALT. SPECULATIONS 

and speculators. I allude to this fact for fear that some 
of you, ladieB and gentlemen, may think from the tenor 
of his money articles that he has lost money in Wal 1 
street. 


MY FRIEND DO D8 WORTH # 

I know has a silent admiration of Uncle Daniel, bnt for 
particular reasons he thinks a great deal of Clews. I 
quite agree with 

MY FRIEND CLARK 

in his high estimate of Uncle Daniel, but I cannot en- 
dorse so strongly that 

DURHAM BULL AND THE TUBNTP8, 

as he has never invited me to visit that farm ; but, ladies 
and gentlemen, I have a 

BIGGER CARD THAN UNCLE DANIEL 

for you in the future. My distinguished friend the 

DUKE OF SALAMANCA WAS COMING 

over to buy up all the American railways some years 
since, but was prevented from doing so by an interest- 
ing event in bis family circle. I am assured by recent 
advices, that he will soon come over and conclude these 
interesting purchases. We shall then have times in 
Wall street which will put 

“ TONEY MORSE AND JEROME’S PACIFIC MAIL JAMBOREES 

in the shade. Why, boys, if 

DREW, KEEP AND VANDERBILT 

can carry all the great trunk lines of railroads with only 
a few millions each, what can the Duke of Salamanca do 
with the 

WHOLE SPANISH TREASURY. 

We shall then have a 

COMPLETE REVOLUTION 

in the stock business. The Duke will have a stock mar • 
ket in the morning and a 

BULL FIGHT IN THE LOWER HALL 
of the Stock Exchange in the afternoon. Then the boys 
will drop their cash in the morning and can bet on the 
bull fight in the afternoon. There will be no chance for 
bears then, and my friend 

NOBVELL’S MONEY ARTICLE 

will be all the rage. Boys, It will be bull, bull, bull, and 
everything will go up probably, either 

YOU OB YOUR CASH, OR BOTH. 

THE SPEECH OF LORD CORNWALLIS. 

Lord Cornwallis was greeted with murmurs of applause 
by the ladies, who said 

. HE WAS A DUCK 

and far too handsome for a money editor, that he looked 
like an officer in the guards or 

KING VICTOR EMANUEL. 

He stroked his moustache with both hands and com- 
menced somewhat in the tone of 

AN INJURED INDIVIDUAL. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I will not affect any admiration 
for Uncle Daniel or his ways because I don’t feel any. 
I think Uncle Daniel is a 

HUMBUG AND A 8HISTEB, 

or else why does he give his greenbacks to Methodist 
churches and synagogues ? These are inanimate objects. 
Whereas I am animate. There is something radically 
wrong about a man whose liberajity is lavished only on 
the inanimate and not 

ON THE ANIMATE WORLD. 

The animate world must live, and in order 

TO LIVE MUST HAVE GREENBACKS. 

Drew is not the only demoralized being in Wall street. 

mare BRUMAGIN IS ANOTHER 

demoralized being that sticks his friends when he can, 
and I suspect my friend 

CLEWS IB NOT EXACTLY SQUARE, 
for I notice he is always selling stock when he tells 
me he is a bull and that prices are going up when they 
go down and afterwards he forgets and tells me 
HOW SMART HE WAS 
to Bell out I firmly believe in 

GUTTERSNIPES AND SCALLYWAGS. 

and that no man can mix in Wall street without becom- 
ing either one or the other, I do not agree with my 
friend Norvell when he says that it is the duty of a 
money editor at all times to paint everything 

LOVELY AND THE GOOSE HANGING HIGH. 

On the contrary, I think it is our duty to expose the 
rascality and blackguardism with which Wall /street is 
running over and to pitch into everything and everybody 
generally. It is quite fair to assume that 

EVERYTH IN G IS A SWINDLE 

and everybody a swindler, and if this is not so, why it 


is not our fault but their misfortune. I mean to expose 
everything, 

I MEAN TO RIP IN. 

It is a duty I owe to the public. 

DREW I LOOK UPON 

as fair game. I do not like the man and I think it was 
a breach of confidence in him to 

TELL THE REVOLUTION 

what I said to him at a private interview and a 
PIECE OF IMPERTINENCE 
for him to send his pet 

HEBREW BOY TOMMY WARNER 

to watch me. It was not a gentlemanly act and I like 
men that are gentlemen and act gentlemanly at all limes. 
Yon must excuse my leaving you as I do net wish to 

ASSOCIATE WITH ANY OF YOU 

and I only came here to tell you what I think of you all, 
that, to put it in a mild form, none of you are any better 
than you ought to be, and, in my judgment, yon might 
be better employed. Lord Cornwallis then made a 

BEE LINE FOB THE DOOR 
and disappeared. 

THE SPEECH OF CONCATENATION OF FORTUITOUS CIRCUM- 
STANCES MAB8LANP. 

Dr. Marsland advanced with solemn dignity and said. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I do not believe in saying much 
at any time. I think facts and as 

FEW FACTS AS POSSIBLE 

are the proper thing to put into money articles. I do not^ 
believe in opinions. 

OPINIONS BREED TROUBLE 

and the more right they are the more worse they are, 
for who cares about ^reading disagreeable things when 
they are disagreeable, and agreeabie things when they 
are agreeable. Safety consists in saying nothing, 
THEREFORE I SAY NOTHING. 

The only flavor I ask of yon, ladies and gentlemen, is to 
consider that I have said nothing. I mean to say noth- 
ing and I have said nothing. As the poet sublimely re- 
marks : 

From nothing- we come, then whatever our station. 

To nothing we owe an immense obligation. 

This brought down the house with rounds of applause 
and everybody said that Dr. Marsland is a “ brick and 
the Hebrews remarked ; ” yes, one of 

PHAROAHB BRICKS MADE 

without straw. 

SPEECH OF THE UNKNOWN OF “ THE REVOLUTION..” 
Much curiosity was expressed as to the .sex of the black 
domino that did up “ The Revolution," the gentlemen 
maintaining that 

IT WAS A LADY 

and the ladies that it was a gentleman. The voice, in a 
clear soprano proceeded to say r Gentlemen and ladies, 

I AM FOB REVOLUTION, 

I abhor humbug, I detest shams, I think every man is a 
first rate fellow when you know him, and that this world 
is 

A FIRST RATE PLACE 

to live in. I think the 

WOMEN ABE CHARMING 

when you let them have their own way, and as ugly as 
they ought to be when they don’t get it. Wall street 
will never work right until the women have a fair chance 
there, and everywhere else, and then the women will 

BEAT THE MEN HOLLOW. 

I have taken up Uncle Daniel because he is worth taking 
up. I mean to take up everybody in turn, so look out. 
It is all for your own good. I didn't mean to hurt any- 
body’s feelings and I don't believe anybody baa any 
feelings exoept for himself, especially the women. 

_ THIRD DIVISION. 

771st regiment drum corps. 

GRAND MARSHALS BLATCHFORD. 

GRAND BALLET CORPS FROM THE OARDEN M l BIL L S , 
PARIS. 

m a thus DE BALLET VAN SCHAICH. 

THE THREE GRACES. 

represented by Drew, Keep and Vanderbilt in loving em- 
brace, which was received with great applause, and each 
one of the railway kings bowed his thanks. 

BAND PLAYING THE ROGUES MARC?. 
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THU MONET KIN 08 OF WALL STREET. 

THE WEALTH OF THE METROPOLIS. 

THE MILLIONAIRE CLUB, 

under the command of the President. 

GAYNO. 

The members three abreast as follows : 

TOM FISK, TURTLE MOSS, GRECIAN LOMBARDY 

JIM CROMMXLIN, TRACT ARNOLD, BAILY, 

8QUINTY LANE, BRUNETTE HAMILTON, WHITE 
SID. BAXTER, BRA MH ALL, SYLVESTER. 

FOURTH DIVISION. 

69Sth regiment drum corps. 

GRAND MARSHAL BLOODGOOD. 

THE DEAR PUBLIC AND WALL STREET. 
TABLEAUX NO. 1. 

THE PUBLIC TAKT A FLYER. 

This was represented by a group of brokers, arranged 
in the form of an Egyptian pyramid, and kneeling around 
them a number of individuals with pocket books run- 
ning over with greenbacks, and begging them to accept 
the aforesaid greenbacks as margins. 

tableaux no. 2. 

THE SENSATIONS AND FLUOTUiTIONB. 

This was the interior of a brokers office, with the 
•* Dear Public '* seated around a fire, discussing the 
relative merits of the different railways, also their pros- 
pective receipts and dividends. Enterprising street 
brokers were running in and out *dth the quotations 
and orders. 

TABLEAUX NO. S. 

MARGINS RUN OUT. 

This was represented by a crowd of seedy individuals 
with a banner, on which was painted, "Situations 
Wanted," and each one carried a consumptive looking 
pocket book. The pocket books had every appearance 
of having been trampled under the feet of Brunette Ham- 
ilton’s white elephant. All this was reoelved with pro- 
found silence; and Uncle Daniel thought some of the 
audience had been there. 

AMERICAN ROYALTY, OB MODERN ARISTOCRACY. 

THE COUNT AND OOUNTES8 CROMMXLIN 

in a splendid chariot drawn by four horses. On one 
side were brokers handing statements of differences to 
the Count, and on the other, dry goods merchants hand- 
ing bills for spool cotton, baby shoes and silk dresses to 
the Countess. 

LONG BRANCH AND THE OPERA 

were painted on the chariot, and for moial, see court pro- 
ceedings. 

ST. DANIEL IN THE LION'S DEN 

was represented by a cage with the three live lions. 
Bichard, Frank and Injunction, inside, and Uncle Daniel 
with -the whip “ Erie ” in his hand. Every time the 
Uons roared, or made any belligerent demonstrations, 
Daniel held up his whip, and the lions fell *• 10 per 
cent." This was universally admired, and the 

OLD MAN LOOKED AS PROUD 

as a turkey cock in full feathers. It was suggested, 
however, by some parties near by, that he plied his whip 
a little too hard. 

BOSTON WATER POWER 

was represented by Tracy Arnold, with a pail of water on 
each shoulder, and carrying a banner, on which was por- 
trayed the flats back of Boston. 

THE NEW YORK " FLATS " 

were represented by a large number ol people who had 
bought ihe stock from 50 to 40. 

DELEGATION OF HEBREWS FROM THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
BAND PLAYING JOHN BROWN. 


GRAND MARSHAL CLEWS. 


ASHLEY, 

BEXKMAN, / 

BENEDICT, 

BONNER, 

BOSTWIOK, 

OSBORNE, 

CLARK, 

CLARKSON, 

CLARKE, 

COLGATE, 

CUTTING, 

BAYLIS, 

DAUCHY, 

DIBBLE, 

DALTON, 

DRAKE, 

TCTiTiBftTj 

FOSTER, 

GOULD, • 

GRYMES, 

8TEBBINS, 

HOYT, 

HUGHES, 

JAUDON, 

LAKE, 

LOCKWOOD, 

LUMMI8, 

MAXWELL, 

M'LXAN, 

WHEELOCK, 

M‘ VIC EAR, 

NORRIS, 

POTT, 

ROLLINS, 

TALOOTT, 

[WILLIAMS. 




DELEGATION OF HEBREWS FROM THE OPEN BOARD. 
GRAND MARSHAL BUSSTNGRR. 

BAND PLAYING CHAMPAGNE CHARLEY. 

AUSTIN, MABLOB, BEEBE, 

BONNEB, BENEDICT, BROWN, 

BURR, HICKS, HEATH, 

JUNG. PARKS, PF.ABOBY, 

ZEBEGA, WILLIAMS, NEILSON. 

BIST ARE, SMITH, TOMPKINS, 

TOLAND, VAN DYCK, VAN 8CHAICK, 

HOMANS, HALL, JAGGER, 

LIVERMORE, HIBBARD, HORTON. 

DELEGATION OF HEBREWS FROM THE MINTS O BOARD UN- 
DER COMMAND OF GENERALS SC HENCE AND O’BORKE. 
BAND PLAYING THE PEANUT WALTZ. 
NEWCOMBE, MITCHELL, LEAVITT, 

PARTRIDGE, 8 WAN, WILLIAMS, 

BONNEB, HART, GAY, 

BLACK MORRIS, WHITE MORRIS, HAIGHT, 

BIB NET BALDWIN, 8ATTBBLXK, ARNOLD, 

DELEGATION .OF HEBREWS FROM THE GOLD EXCHANGE, 
UNDER THE MAB8HAL8HIP OF THE “ TWO CHARLEY’S " 
PARES AND OSBORNE. 


BAND PLAYING, " I WISH I WAS IN DIXIE.” 


LOVXGBOVE, 

BAILE, 

ASHWORTH, 

BEEBE, 

BELDEN, 

BEND, 

BENEDICT, 

BOSTWICK, 

BIRD, 

BROWN, ^ 

BUSSINQEB, 

CAM MANN, 

CHANDLEB, 

O’BRIEN, 

CLEWS, 

COLGATE, 

CRAWFORD, 

CORN, 

DIMMOOK, 

DORNIN, 

DRAKE, 

KDBY, 

FANSHAWE, 

FERRIS, 

OENTIL, 

GILLEY, 

GBEENLEAF, 

HAMILTON, 

HARNEY, 

HABT8H0BNE, 

HATCH, 

HEATH, 

HEISER, 

KENNEDY, 

LAP8LEY, 

MANLEY, 

MARQUAND, 

MYERS, 

ODDIE, 

PEABODY, 

PHIPPS, 

READ, 

SMITH, 

STOWE, 

STOUT, 

The order of dancing here commenced 

and the fee- 

tivities continued till daylight did appear, 
a grand success and Drew was delighted. 

The ball was 


THE MONEY MARKET 

was active during the week and rates wore advanced 1 
per cent., 'call loans ranging* from 5 to 6 per cent., 
and in some cases 7 per cent., on stock collate- 
rals, but towards the close of the week there was 
a marked falling off in the demand, and the supply was 
largely in excess, and although there was no quotable 
change in rates, the turn of the market was iiPfavor of 
borrowers. The weekly bank statement showB the large 
decrease of $2,315,328 in the legal tender, which is at- 
tributed to the locking up of greenbacks by stock ope- 
rators for the purpose of bringing about the calling in of 
loans and a decline in prioes. The decrease of loans is 
$525,966, and deposits $443,773. The specie shows a de- 
crease of $422,339. The following is a statement of the 
changes in the New York city banks, compared with the 
preceding week : 

Feb. 22. Feb. 29. Difference 

Loans, $267,766,64 3. $267,240,678. Deo. $625,965 

Specie, 22,513,981. 22,091,642. Dec. 422,339 

Circulation, 33,100,023. 34,086,223. Dec. 13,800 

Deposits, 209,095;S51. 208,651,578. Dec. 443,773 

Legal tenders, 60,868,930. 58,653,607. Dec. 2,315,323 

THE GOLD MARKET 

has been heavy and declined during the week, notwith- 
standing the unsettled condition of affairs at Washington 
owing to the impeachment of the President. Govern- 
ment is said to have sold four or five million dollars of 
gold, but this report is probably exaggerated as to the 
amount, as the Custom House receipts for the week are 
only $2,331,183, and the bank statement shows a loss ol 
$422,339 in specie. The speculators who bought gold on 
Washington telegrams of impeachment have lost money, 
as it has declined about 2 per cent, instead of advanc- 
ing. 

The fluctuations in the gold market for the week were 
as follows : 



Opening. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Closing. 

Saturday, 22, 

142% 

143 

142 

143 

Monday, 24, 

143% 

144 

142% 

142% 

Tuesday,' 25, 

142% 

142% 

142 

142% 

Wednesday, 26, 

141% 

141% 

141 

141% 

Thursday, 27, 

140% 

141% 

140% 

141% 

Friday, 28, 

141% 

141% 

141% 

141% 

Saturday, 29, 

141% 

141% 

141% 

141% 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET 

was dull and declined. Prime banker’s 60 days sterling 
bills having been sold at 109% from second hands, and 
109% direct, closing, however, at an advance of %. The 
exports of produce for the week are less than half, the 
amount of the merchandise imports being $2,968,819 in 
currency, equal to about $2,000,000 in gold, against im- 
ports of $5,111,098 in gold. The decline and heaviness 
in the cotton market have checked imports. The quota- 
tions are : Prime banker’s 60 days sterling bills, 109% to 
109%, and sight 108% to 110% ; Francs on Paris 60 days, 
5.15 to 5.13%, and sight, 5.13% to 5.12%. 

THE RAILWAY SHARE MARKET 

has been feveriBh, with frequent fluctuations. The in- 
junction and legal proceedings against Mr. Drew give 
rise to great diversity of opinion as to the future course 
ol Erie, and this affects the whole market and checks the 
operations of outsiders, Erie has fluctuated between 
66% and 69, and New York Central 125% and 129%. The 
Vanderbilt roads, New York Central, Hudson Biver and 
Cleveland and Toledo, have been steady at improved 
prices. Milwaukee and St. Paul common and preferred 
are strong under the influence of the* published state- 
ments of increased traffic. The Paciflo Mail Steamship 
Company has published an elaborate report which oansed 
a decline ip the price of the stook as the statement of 
assets on the books of the company show that the value 
of the stock is only about 90. The report holds out no 
hope of dividends so long as Webb’s opposition line is 
running, and as it is supported by the banks and lead- 
ing citizens of California, two lines are likely to be per- 
manent, the publlo reaping the advantage of reduced 
freights and passengers fares. Canton is strong and is 
likely to advance to a very high figure, owing to the in- 
creased value of the real estate owned by the company. 
The express companies shares are dull and heavy, and 
the managers are deliberating upon the expediency of 
declaring dividends out of capital and net earnings, for 
the purpose of galvanizing their stocks into activity, that 
they may unload upon the public. Western Union is 
steady. The general market is unsettled. 

Musgrave k Co., 19 Broad street, report the following 
quotations : 

Canton, 62 to 62% ; Boston W. P., 20 to — ; Cumber- 
land, 80 to 35; Quicksilver, 21% to 22% ; Mariposa, 7 to 8;. 
preferred, 11% to 11%; Pacific Mail, 109% to 109%; Atlan- 
tic Mail, 97% to 98% ; W. U. Tel., 33% to 34 ; 
New York Central, 127% to 127% ; Erie, 66% to 66%; 
preferred, 76 to 77%; Hudson Biver, 141 to 142%; Bead- 
ing, 93% to 93% ; Wabash, 46 to 46% ; Mil. & St. P., 61% to 
62; preferred, 67 to 67%; Ft. Wayne, 99% to 100%; Ohio 
Miss., 30% to 30% ; Mich. Central, 113 to 116 ; Mich. k 
South. 90% to 90%; 111 Central, 138 to 139; Pittsburg, 93 
to 94-; Toledo, 107% to 107% ; Book Island, 96 to 96% ; 
North West, 63% to 64; do. preferred, 73% to 73%. 

UNITED STATES SECURITIES 

were unsettled, and declined under the influence of Mr. 
Sherman's funding bill and the uneasiness in the minds 
of foreigners as to its effect on the market. The Ger- 
mans were free sellers of the 5-20 bonds of 1862, and 
leading brokers of the whole list. The investment de. 
mand has been checked by the advanced rates for loans 
and the unsettled condition of affairs at Washington. 
The market is, however, likely to take a sharp upward 
turn, after prices have touched bottom, as heavy opera- 
tors are waiting for that time to buy. 

Fisk and Hatcn, o Nassau street, report the following 
quotations : 

Begistered, 1881, 110% to 110% ; Coupon, 1881, 110% to 
111 ; 5-20 Registered, 1862, 106% to 107 ; 5-20 Coupon, 
1862, 110% to il0%; 5-2u Coupon, 1864, 107% to 107% ; 6-2o 
Coupon, 1865, 108% to 108% ; 5-20 Coupon, Jan. and July, 
1865, 106% to 306% ; 6-20 Coupon, 1867, 106% to 107; 
10-40 Begistered, 100% to 101 ; 10-40 Coupon, 101 to 
101% ; June, 7-30, 105% to 106 ; July, 7-30, 105% to 
106 ; May Compounds, 1864, 117% to 118% ; August 
Compounds, 1864, 116% to 117% ; -September Com- 
pounds, 1864, 116% to 116% ; October Compounds, 1864, 
116 to 116%. 

THE CUSTOMS DUTIES 

for the week were $2,321,183 against $2,589,317, 
$2,319, 531 r and $2,063,611 for the preceding weeks. 
The imports of merchandise for the week are $5,111,098 
against $5,735,486, $4,037,820, $6,047,004 and $3,947,624, 
lor the preceding weeks. The exports, exclusive of 
specie, are $2,968,819 against $3,686,417, $2,678,180, $3,- 
218,000 and $3,269,323, for the preceding weeks. The ex- 
ports of specie are $659,001 against $934,364, $864,563, 
$1,644,057 and $169,100, for the preceding weeks. 



